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FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. A. TRAU, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I 
have extensively used it in nervous prostration 
and kindred affections, and invariably obtained 
very good results.” 


John Faber Miller, “X.sumtows Pe 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


housekeeper, by woman Friend. Experience. 
Reference. Willing to go to country. Ad- 
dress No. 91, this Office. 


OARDING.—TWO OR THREE FRIENDS CAN 
find pleasant boarding in Friends’ adult fam- 
ily at 2026 Mervine St., Philada. Excellent 

home table, pleasant neighborhood, and convenient 
to several lines of cars. 





OR RENT AT SWARTHMORE, NORTH SIDE- 

A furnished house will te rented for three 
months during the summer. There is a car- 

riage house on the lot with stable room for three 
horses. Apply to HENRY 8S. KENT, Swarthmore, Pa. 


EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
No. 14 8S. Broad St. Letters, etc. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Histori- 
cal papers carefully typewritten. 


ELP FURNISHED.—MALE AND FEMALE, 
for all kinds of situations, including good 
farm help, also colored help from the South. 

Address JOHN STRINGHAM, 101 E. 86th St., New 
York City. 

ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
P D. C.. can be accommodated with rooms and 

board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 











‘THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
ROSINE ASSOCIATION 


will be held FIFTH-DAY, FOURTH MONTH Ist, 

at 3 p. m., at the Home, 3216 Germantown Avenue. 
Aaron M. Powell, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 

and Rev. Anna Shaw will address the meeting. 
Friends are cordially invited. 


Best Watch Repairing. 

If your watch is not running just right, needs 
cleaning, regulating or repairing in any way, 
don’t delay bringing it at once, for it is wearing out 


ten times as fast as it does when all the bearings 
are even and each part is doing just the work in- 


tended for it. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 CHESTNUT ST. (2nd floor), 
The oldest watch house in Philadelphia. 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH, 
$1.50. 


‘Broad and charitable in spirit.”"— British Friend. 

” —_ it may be widely circulated.’ — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.” — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


‘*Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 
Friend. 
“Eastern sky-glow on every page.’’— Friends’ 
Quarterly 
‘*Full of fascination.’’— British Friend. 
LONGMANS, LONDON ; SCRIBNERS, New York; 
and through all Booksellers. 





* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
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| Pen AS COMPANION, NURSE, OR | FIVE LECTURES ON THE BIBLE 


By LYMAN ABsoTT, Lditor of The Outlook, 
IN HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
Broad Street, below Locust, Philadelphia. 
*“*Wuy I BELIEVE THE BIBLE.” 
Sixth-day evening, Third mo. Ig. 
‘* THE MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE.”’ 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 24. 
“* How To STUDY THE BIBLE.”’ 
Fourth-day evening, Third mo. 31. 
“© THE SPIRITUAL USES OF THE BIBLE.” 
Fourth-day evening, Fourth mo. 7. 


Tickets can be had of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, 15th and Race Sts., or of the Young 
Friends’ Association, 140 North 15th St. 


Course tickets $2. Single Lectures 50 cents. 


LECTURES—1897. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of The rg ce coe 
will, after First month 1, 1897, accept a limited 
number of lecture engagements. 


SUBJECTS: 
1. ‘‘ Wendell Phillips.” 
2. ‘* Whittier.” 
3. “‘George Fox.” 
4. ‘‘New Glimpses in Europe.” 
5. ‘* Woman as a Citizen.” 
6. “‘ Purity and the White Cross.”’ 
7. “The National Drink Problem.” 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILANTHRO- 
PisT, United Charities Building, New York. 


Friends’ Armenian Relief. 


Treasurer, Robert M. Janney, (of Joseph M. 
Shoemaker & Co., Bankers), Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Contributions may be handed to Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 


Robert M. Janney, Treasurer, acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Armenian Relief Fund: 

Friends of West Nottingham Meeting, 

en errr 

Friends of East Nottingham Meeting, 

Md., 2 Mase a 


a 7.25 
J. E. Bartram, 


5.00 


$20.75 


Previously acknowledged, 343.25 


Amount, $364.00 

A check for $100 has been handed to Ed- 
ward M. Wistar, of Philadelphia, for use in aid 
of widows and orphans, probably in the Har- 
poot, or the Oorfa district. (Edward M. Wistar 
visited Armenia in 1896, as one of the special 
relief agents of the Red Cross work, directed by 
Clara Barton, and has since maintained frequent 
and intimate correspondence with the workers 
there. A large sum of relief money, contrib- 
uted by Orthodox Friends and others, has been 
forwarded through him. Some interesting very 
late reports from the field, received by him, are 
in the hands of the editors of the INTELLIGEN- 
CER AND JOURNAL, for publication. ) 


-_ SWARTHMORE. 


For rent or sale, pleasantly located, Queen Anne 
Cottage, 12 rooms. all conveniences, steam heat, 
open fireplaces, with one acre of ground, plenty of 
fruit, directly adjoining the college on the hill-top. 
Rent reasonable. Apply to DAVID SCANNELL, 
814 Arch street. 
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Swarth more College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 


phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 





New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of und; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 





boratories, and large, oe gymnasium ; 


manual training in wood 
For Catalogue, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


and metal work. 


~ MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting oi 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. 
Intermediate, and Academica] Department. A day 


school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable | 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si uly. 


For catalogue address. 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


- FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
of New York City 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue con g 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Puplis of Both Sexes, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround make 
it especialiy attractive to boarding pupi 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princi 


pal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


’ SCHOOLS DESIRIN 
TEACHERS SEEKING ADVANCEMENT 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILA. | 


SHOULD CONSULT 


Primary, | 


| 
| 
| 


] 1 | ments, is thoroughly heated and homelike. 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north | 





7 
ls sweet and 
clean, Careful 
housekeepers will 
have no other in the 


kitchen. 
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Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity. 


The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetab |; 


Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
rocess, either with or without sugar. Being placed raw in the jars in which. 
tis kept until used. it retains all its form aud flavor Any person Can suc. 

cessfully operate. Prices within the reach of all. For particulars address 


JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a. 


A book of = by Mrs. 8 T. Rorer and our adjustable jar ho!der 
furnished with each Canner without extra charge. 10 per cent 
d»count on all orders placed before Fourth month Ist, 1897. 


THE CHALFONTE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Rooms single and en suite, with bath attached. Salt baths in house 


Elevator. Comfort, luxury, health. 
E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


Booklet mailed on application 


The Melos 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 


patrons OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


E. L. WEBSTER. 
The Aquarille, | 
OCEAN END TENNESSEE AVENUE, | 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
The house has undergone notable improve- 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 


FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 


Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CARDS, AT HoME CARDS, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 
TK ] 736 Spring Gardenst., 
(JAROLINE RAU, 7 pring Garden 


Plain Millinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


| WH Y JS Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa’ 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 


WILLIAM 8. INGRAM, 


TEA DEALER, 
81 NorkTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 


YOUR LITTLE GARDEN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. HUMPTON. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running w 
level ot pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet JAMES HOOD. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 


‘“‘Incomparable”’ collection of Sweet 
Peas, 17 types, not mixed, 75c. Plant 
now. 

Dwarf early Cosmos, ‘ Dawn,” 25c. 

“Vesuvius” Nasturtium, 
fiery-rose, 25c. 

Catalogue Free 


HENRY A. DREER, Fhiladelphia. 


Photographic Supplies of Every Description. 
Photographic Printing and Mounting a Specialty. 
33, 35, and 39 S, TENTH St., Philad’a. 


brilliant 


~ MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
603 North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. | 


_ JOSEPH L. ae | EUGENE E. NICE. 
PAINTS, 


and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


TEACHERS 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XII. 

He that suffers his difference with his neighbor about 
the other world to carry him beyond the line of moderation 
in this, ts the worse for his opinion, even though tt be true. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LIV. No. 12. 








1688. 






From his letter to Popple, in 
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THE SILENT POETS. 


** Or the lost Paradise much hast thou told ;— 
Of Paradise found what hast thou to say ? ” 
So spake young Ellwood, sitting at the feet 
Of him who sang in stately harmonies 
Man’s first transgression and unhappy fall. 

“Of Paradise found, what hast thou to say ?”’ 
Grave Milton answered not the Quaker youth, 
But sate in pensive muse, bis mighty soul 
Stirred by new visions ; and in later days 
The second epic greeted Ellwood’s eyes. 













High is the poet's joy: ’tis his to muse 

On truth and all fair things, and to enshrine 
In silver words the image of his dreams. 

But what of those whose friendly wisdom oft 
Doth shape his visions,—silent poets they, 

Who cherish in their hearts unwritten songs 
And hymns that gladden all the secret soul ! 

JOHN RussELL HAYEs, 










AN ESTIMATE OF GEORGE FOX. 


Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, in his ‘* Life of George Fox.’’ 







| THINK it will be admitted that we have here the por- 
trait not only of a strong, but of a lovable man. ‘That 
keen and piercing eye of his was not always sparkling 
with indignation against hypocritical “‘professors”— 
it could also shed tears of sympathy with the sorrowful, 
and there was something in his face which little chil- 
dren loved. 

To sum up in fewest possible words the impression 
made by his words and works upon one who studies 
them across the level of two centuries : he was a man 
of lion-like courage and zdamantine strength of will, 
absolutely truthful, devoted to the fulfilment of what 
he believed to be his God-appointed mission, and with- 
out any of those side-long looks at worldly promotion 
and aggrandizement which many sincere leaders of 
church parties have cast at intervals of their journey. 

3ut the beauties or the blemishes of the man’s in- 
dividual character are not after all the chief point for 
consideration by the student of his career. He be- 
lieved, and his whole life was molded by the belief, that 
he had a message from God to deliver to mankind. 
The important question is, whether this was in any 
sense true, or whether it was a mere delusion. Differ- 
ent readers of this little book will no doubt answer that 
question differently. To some the question will seem 
to be negatived beforehand by the simple fact that 
Fox received no commission to preach from those 
whom they regard as the successors of the Apostles. 
Others, perhaps a more numerous class, will consider 
that the mistakes and failings, the eccentricities, per- 
haps the symptoms of mental excitement which occa- 
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| sionally showed themselves in the earlier parts of his 
| career, equally remove the question from the zone of 
| rational discussion. but if we admit the existence of 
any divine relation whatever, it may be worth while 
to ask ourselves—and the question has a much wider 
| reach than to the individual instance now before us— 
| “ Through what manner of m~n has the being whom 
we believe to be All-wise as woil as Almighty, gener- 
ally spoken to mankind ? Speaking now of the ser- 
vants, not of the Son, have they as a rule been men 
fallible or infallible ?” We know that Stephen in his 
dying speech made a strange blunder as to the burial 
place of Jacob, that Peter at Antioch was guilty of 
base compliance with the Judaizing party ; yet do we 
not in spite of these errors, intellectual and moral, 
rightly regard them as message-bearers from the Most 
High ? 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXV. No. 1270. 





CHAPTERS OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY.’ 
THe author of this volume which we are about to 
notice, Sydney George Fisher, is the author also of a 
previously issued volume, “ The Making of Pennsyl- 
vania.” In the latter he analyses and describes the 
remarkable diversity of elements of population which 
made the early Pennsylvania—the Dutch and Swedes, 
who preceded Penn, then the English and Welsh 
Friends, the Swiss, German and Hollandish Mennon- 
ites, the German Lutherans and Reformed, the 
“Scotch-Irish” Presbyterians, the English “Church- 
men,” the sprinkling of Jews and Romanists, etc., etc. 
None of the other colonies had such a mixture of dif- 
ferent peoples and religious faiths as Pennsylvania. 

In the present book he gives us a simple and direct 
sketch of Pennsylvania history, from the beginning 
down to the close of the last century, and adds, also, 
a chapter on “The Civil War,” and another on “The 
Pre-eminence of Philadelphia.” It is an interesting 
and attractive book. It will be read with attention by 
those already familiar with the course of Pennsylvania 
history, who will be interested to see how the story is 
retold, and by those who are less acquainted with the 
subject, and who therefore wish to learn its general 
features. In the main, it would be unfair to give the 
book anything but cordial approval ; it is the evident 
result of painstaking study of the authorities, and is 
presented not only with an evident desire to be just, 
but with so much of fair-mindedness and intelligence 
that a large measure of justice is done. It is not 
exactly a history—and, indeed, the title does not so 
state—it is a historical essay, a lively, extended sketch, 
discursive at some points, concise at others, always 
intelligible, frequently judicious, occasionally open— 
as what book is not ?—to critical comment. 

It is quite impossible, within the limits which are 
available here, to carefully review the history of Penn- 
sylvania as presented in this book, between the vears 
1680 and 1800. The author gives us, besides his in- 
troduction, twenty-eight chapters (and the two addi- 





1 «* Pennsylvania : Colony and Commonwealth,” By Sydney George 
Pp. xiv. and 442 
1897. 


Fisher, author of ‘‘ The Making of Pennsylvania ’”’ 
$1.50. Philadelphia - Henry T. Coates & Co 
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tional, already mentioned), of biel dou deal with 
the period of William Penn, ending with his death in | 
1718 ; five cover the time between that date and the 
break-up of his Peace System, in 1755-6—the outbreak 
of the Seven Years’ War ;”— eleven are assigned to 
the period from 1756 to the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, 1775; seven cover the “Revolutionary period, 
and two refer to the two so-called “ Rebellions ” in the 
State, in 1794, and 1799—the former the serious revolt 
in Western Pennsylvania against the excise on whisky, 
the latter the comparatively trivial and local ferment 
led by the German vendue-crier, John Fries, in Bucks 
and Northampton counties, against the window-tax. 

This assignment of space, which seems excessive 
as to the period between 1756 and 1775, and inade- 
quate for the early colonial time, results in part from 
the extended treatment of the theme of the settlement, 
—the “making of the colony”—in the preceding vol- 
ume. The subject, however, of the war ferments, the 
attitude of the Friends toward the war, their manage- 
ment of the public affairs when threatened by armed 
conflict, is plainly a favorite one with the author of 
the book, and he deals with the periods which were 
marked by such troubles with particular pains, and 
perhaps satisfaction. 

The control of Pennsylvania by the Friends, 
long as William Penn was well and activ scoaitiaatiiad: 
of course, the two years, 1693-’95, in which he was 
deprived of the government—was fairly complete. 
They were annoyed and troubled by governors like 
poor old pestering Blackwell, and that foolish youth, 
Evans, but until 1712, when the Founder’s activity 
ended, they substantially kept and held the rule of the 
colony. After that, under the several governors, their 
power was diminished, and lay only in their majority 
in the Assembly. This, until the Seven Years’ War 
began, 1756, was never interrupted. Though a pro- 
cession of governors came and went—Gookin, Keith, 
Gordon, Thomas, Hamilton, Morris—the Assembly 
followed an almost uniform policy and tradition, under 
the leadership of David Lloyd, Andrew Hamilton, 
John Kinsey, and Isaac Norris, for more than forty 
years. This policy was to preserve the popular right, 
to maintain the free colony which Penn had founded, 
to avoid a state church, to check expenditure and tax- 
ation, and to escape as much as possible entanglement 
in war. 

Fortunately for the Friends, this period of forty- 
four years was in large part a time of peace. The 
treaty of Utrecht was made by the English with the 
French in 1713, and until 1744 those two nations, so 
often at war, continued at least nominally their re- 
lation of amity. England and Spain took up arms 
against each other in 1739, but the danger of Spain’s 
disturbance of the Pennsylvania colony was never a 
matter of really serious concern — however much 
pretense the professional fighter might make — at 
Philadelphia. From 1744 to 1748, when the treaty of 
\ix-la-Chapelle established a nominal peace for the 
next seven years, the war trials of the Friends in the 
Assembly were serious, and after Braddock’s defeat on 
the Monongahela, in the summer of 1755, their posi- 
tion as men of peace directing the affairs of the colony 
of a great nation engaged in war became untenable. 

In the treatment of these subjects, to which, as we 
have said, he gives so much of his space—S. G. Fisher 
is sometimes satisfactory, sometimes not. He does 
justice to the ability with which the Assembly debated 
with Governor Thomas, in 1739, when he endeavored 
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to force dass to an ediied war movement against 
Spain, but he makes some statements in close conne: 
tion with this subject which are almost grotesque, 
—for example, * that there is no doubt that their (th 
Friends,) scruple against war was a whimsical fancy o' 
which many of the leaders and more intelligent mem 
bers would have gladly been rid.” Again, that tl 
Friends secured their influence over the Germans 
through their meetings. “Every Quaker meeting,” \ 
are gravely informed, “was a source of political influ 
ence,andameans of pe rsuading and compelling votes, 
and it is added that “ by many years of practice and 
experience, the people ’"—meaning, presumably, thos: 
who went to meeting—" had become very skillful.” 
The truth on these points is sufficiently important 
in a study of this kind to be distinctly stated. 
gest that the Friends held their peace 
is in the face of the facts. Their patient persistenc 
in its maintenance, under circumstances of hard trial, 
many times, is a sufficient answer to such a naive sug 
gestion. The body of the Friends, in the time we ar 
speaking of, as now, both by tradition and conviction, 
were opposed to war. They did not intend to let 
themselves or the colony in which they were living 
be dragged into war, so long as they could prevent it. 
U Itimately they could no longer escape ; the storms 
beat so fiercely on their little craft that they wer« 
forced to resign its helm to others. And to suggest 
that their “ leaders,” or any important part of them, 
would have been glad to abandon the Peace principle 
is not less unwarranted. It is true that James Logan, 
in a certain somewhat famous letter, maintained th« 
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rightfulness of defensive war, but at the time he did so, 
he was, though a respected and esteemed citizen, not a 


leader of the Friends. His devotion to the proprie- 
tary interests, his violent controversies with the 
Assembly in the time of David Lloyd, his business and 
official relation with men who grabbed the Indian 
lands, and ultimately caused Indian wars, his accumu- 
lation of wealth and secluded life, had detached him 
in a measure from the plain people of moderate means, 
and moderate ambition, who still made up the body oi 
the Society. 

The influence of the Friends with the Germans was 
perfectly natural and reasonable. To represent that 
it came through the political work done in the Friends’ 
meetings is very droll. The Germans were, in large 
part — especially the Mennonites, Dunkers, and 
Schwenkfelders, and, in a measure, the Moravians— 
peace people themselves. The Lutherans and Ger- 
man Reformed were not, in principle, but they wer: 
most decidedly and essentially a peaceable people by 
habit. In the wars of Continental Europe between 
Teutonic emperors, kings and princes on one side, and 
the French kings on the other, they had been trodden 
under foot for long centuries. In the abominable 
ravaging of the Palatinate, from which thousands of 
them came, by the French armies, they had suffered 
every wrong, injury and pain which the cruelty of man 
in time of war could invent. They escaped to William 
Penn’s colony as from a torture-chamber to freedom, 
and their joy in finding here a place where they could 
pursue in peace their habitual and instinctive industry, 
patiently planting and gathering, building their homes 
and rearing their children, did not subside in a year 
or a decade. When they were called on to vote—that 
extraordinary and priceless privilege, undreamed of in 
the despotism at home—they had no difficulty in 
choosing between candidates who were emphatically 
committed to economy and peace, and others who 
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proposed to make military sielie compulsory, to in- 
crease taxation; and to spend the revenues thus got 
in war. The German political alliance with the 
Friends, we repeat, was natural and reasonable ; it 
continued, and it could not be broken ; the partial 
retirement of the Friends after 1756, and their com- 
plete submersion twenty years later, in the revolution- 
ary waves, alone could terminate it. 

S. G. Fisher, we must observe at this point, does 
not consider that the Friends surrendered control of 
the Assembly in 1756, under the demand of the 
English ministry, and the pressure of the London 
Friends. Either he has not studied the evidence on 
this point, or he does not duly credit it. He remarks 
that Friends continued to be members afterward. This, 
of course, is true. He suggests that the standing in 
the Society of those who did so was compromised, and 
intimates that probably they were a worldly, war- 
inclined element. A simpler explanation can be made. 
The Friends, in 1756, surrendered their majority in the 
Assembly, so that they should not have the responsi- 
bility of war measures. But some Friends continued 
to be elected, especially from Chester and Bucks 
Counties, on down to the Revolution. Exactly how 
many there were of these, only a close study of the list 
of members, and investigation as to the actual mem- 
bership in the Society of those appearing to be Friends, 

would conclusively show, but some examples are 
readily given. 

Samuel Foulke, of Richland, who was a member of 
the Assembly from Bucks County from 1761 to 1768, 
and his brother, John Foulke, who succeeded him and 
was a member from 1769 to 1775, were Friends in 
good standing. Samuel Foulke from 1742 to 1779 
was clerk of Richland Monthly Meeting, and for 
“nearly thirty years served as clerk to the meeting of 
ministers and elders.” 

We have given so much attention to this phase of 
the general subject that we cannot speak at length of 
other parts of S. G. Fisher’s book. There are places 
in which some critical notes would be appropriate ; 
there are, as well, some places in which practically for 
the first time in any work on Pennsylvania history the 

“true inwardness” of complicated and obscure events 

is explained. He deals kindly with William Penn— 
and who except Macaulay would not ?—is fair to that 
able but pragmatic Celtic lawver, David Lloyd, takes 
a reasonable view of Sir William Keith, and mingles 
praise and criticism in his remarks on Franklin. He 
is, indeed, entirely ready with praise and blame, 
usually openly bestowed, as he proceeds with the nar- 
rative, and necessarily much of this depends on the 
point of view. 


From The British Friend, Third Month. 
THE WESTERN (0.) YEARLY MEETINGS. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
THERE is but little that the present writer has any 
special right to say about the Quakerism of the West. 
In what is said, I shall try to write as though my time 
and means had permitted me to enter into the Western 
spirit by attending their large, enthusiastic gatherings. 
Be it far from my pen to write with the cold aloofness 
of mere disapproval about a religious movement, 
which, though it can hardly be recognized as Quaker- 
ism, is yet the means of uplift to many. 
Most of the faults which strike us so forcibly are 
characteristic of the localities, rather than of our par- 
ticular Church. The whole mid-west country is un- 
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Gnished, only partially iki untidy, rough and 
ready, to an extent difficult to realize. These quali- 
ties may perhaps be noted by English eyes in the East, 
but what the Old Country is to the Eastern States, that 
the East is to the West. What strikes us as lack of 
refinement and of reverence, is explicable, indeed in- 
evitable, in the place where it exists. 

Take from an English country side its ancient 
church, it rectory, and its manor house ; substitute 
for its conservative old well-established hedges, a wire 
fence surrounded by a broad row of waste, weedy 
ground ; let the roads go out of repair; put up 
wooden houses instead of our white-washed or ivy- 
mantled farms ; let the homes of the people be des- 
cried at far intervals on the level prairie, tilled only in 
patches ; and let hard work and a struggle with 
poverty be visible on the furrowed faces of the 
farmers and their wives—and then be not surprised 
that an itinerant Quaker evangelist with his bible and 
hymn-book, and his outfit of sturdy doctrine, finds just 
such a welcome as his English kinsman, the local 
preacher at the chapel, does here. 

For Friends’ meetings in the West are largely in 
country places. In the great towns meetings are 
small or are absent altogether; it is in Quaker country 
districts, settled perhaps by migration from North 
Carolina or Maryland in the war time, that the largest 
meetings in the world are to be found. American 
Quakerism is in lumps here and there. It is not 
generally, if faintly, diffused, as it is here. Within 
thirty or forty miles of Philadelphia there are as many 
Friends as there are in Great Britain (of whom three- 
fourths are of the Liberal or Race Street body), and 
in the country round the little city of Richmond, Indi- 
ana, is a like colony. Spiceland, in that neighbor- 
hood, is believed to be the largest meeting in the 
world. On the other hand there are, in all parts of the 
United States areas as large as European kingdoms 
where Quakerism is absolutely unknown. 

On cannot frame an indictment against a whole 
people, said an Irish patriot in the House of Com- 
mons ; and it is idle to attempt so useless and un- 
amiable a task concerning the pastoral Yearly Meet- 
ings. But we must sorrowfully admit that no closed 
meeting-house stands for a more definite failure of 
( Juakerism than these large “ Yearly Meetings.”’ The 
leaders of the movement speak always of the pastoral 
system as an avowed new departure, consequent, they 
say, upon the lethargy of the very conservative 
Quakerism from which it has revolted. Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, who is proud of having framed, as Clerk of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting, the minute which first opened 
the way for the pastorate in the West, described to me 
the monotonous character of the always silent meeting 
in which he was brought up, and said that was what 
they reacted from. I am unable to judge of the gene- 
ral accuracy of this plea. 

One is not surprised that more lively methods took 
with the people. America is the land of the camp 
meeting ; and a ready enthusiasm, equipped with no 
lack of the faculty of expression, responded to active 
Christian work, work moreover in new territories 
which offered a comparatively unoccupied field. The 
Friends’ meeting was by far the cheapest and easiest 
place of worship to establish, and so became often the 
only one within reach. So the meetings gathered, 
flocks and pastors, with no “convincement” test of 
admission ; and the ground painfully gained by 
George Fox in purifying and simplifying religious 
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worship, was lost over a wide area of eanibeny: with 
vast future possibilities. 

The people have been too much occupied with sub- 
duing the earth, to enter much upon questions of 
thought, or to conquer the steep slopes of learning. 
They have reverted to an earlier type of thought, as 
of worship. lowa is considered a little better edu- 
cated than the other Yearly Meetings. At present the 
great theoretical question which is disturbing Friends 
there is that between those who believe that the Day 
of Judgment will come as a catastrophe, to be followed 
by the Millennium for saints only,—this is Ante-Mil- 
lennarianism,—and those who believe that the gradual 
progress of the world in goodness will lead us gently 
into the Millennium, as evil fades, and that after that 
comes the Judgment. These are Post-Millennarians. 
Any preacher of optimistic temperament, who speaks 
hopefully of progress, is claimed by them ; whilst the 
fearful and doleful portenders of an increasingly sinful 
earth are recognized as Ante-Millennarian. Thus, as 
usual, under temporary and even foolish party names 
and symbols, march the eternal diversities of human 
temperament. But will my readers pause and con- 
sider what kind of a God, what laws of a universe, 
what a code of scriptural interpretation, lies behind 
this, to us, extraordinary theological discussion. Put 
it beside the story of the prayer meeting held to pray 
for the “ conversion ” of John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
we may see light upon the minds of the people we are 
trying to understand. 

Education will doubtless become more visible in 
the next generation ; meantime they have all the dog- 
matism of the uninstructed. It is a typical circum- 
stance that the minute which disposed Joel Bean from 
the ministry, and which I have seen in fac-simile, was 
wrongly spelt throughout in the commonest mono- 
syllabic words. Yet that meeting, by its very act, 
pretended to theological learning, and theology comes 
after spelling. In the colleges lies the hope for the 
future ; as a rule they are really (as William L. Pear- 
son used to tell somewhat incredulous Friends over 
here,) centres of enlightenment, and they do what can 
immediately be done to maintain Quaker character- 
istics, and to extend a real knowledge of the Bible. 

_ a watched with quite seventeenth century 
care. The fall of Adam and Eve is regarded as the 
Mesiehie cause of everything that has happened 
since, and the theory of Evolution in which all our 
thoughts are molded, is dangerous heresy yet. Our 
hearty sympathy goes with those Friends of broad 
human sympathies, and cultivated minds, who, in the 
colleges and in the pages of the American Friend are 
trying hard to save the West for an intelligent Quaker- 
ism. In this work some reputations for orthodoxy, 
as understood by the clerically minded Yearly Meet- 
ings, may have to be offered on the altar of duty. One 
would wish that a stream cf strong convinced Quaker- 
ism might go from East to West, and by its own in- 
herent attractiveness lead the new membership into 
a closer dependence upon the inner workings of divine 
power. The converts have not left Quakerism. They 
have never even heard of it, in any effectual way. 
“hey think thev are as thorough F riends as anyone, 
and they need instruction chiefly. Of course. the 
leaders understand the situation, some of whom we 
know, who have received certificates to travel in 
Europe in the ministry. But there is enough con- 
centrate extract of Quakerism in Philadelphia to 
leaven the whole West. 


The system of paid pastors is just now on the de 
crease. But unfortunately a simpler cause may b 
found for that than any change of mind. The reaso1 
is that in these hard times the people cannot so wel! 
afford to pay the pastors their tiny stipends. Thes: 
are, indeed, incredibly small, and must represent th 
very minimum of subsistence wages. No reflection 
upon the perfect single mindedness of these Friends is 
possible. 


1846. THEN AND NOW. 1896. 
A Paper read by Frances M. Eves, at the semi-centennial con 
memoration by Friends, at Millville, Pa., Twelfth month 24, 1896. 
**As one who in a vision of the night, 
Beholds the absent forms of other years, 
And hears with thrilling raptures of delight 
The sound of silent voices in their ears ; 


‘*And often as I sit at night alone, 
They seem to gather in this place once more, 
And none have changed, and none have older grown, 
Since in the far off, vanished days of yore. 


‘*Each youthful face so full of tender thought, 
Seems lifted to us in this fading light; 
Each spotless soul, with holy youth dreams fraught, 
Breathes to us somewhat of its pure delight 


**The older faces that we loved and knew, 
Who've mingled with us many smiles and tears, 
Beam on us with a steady radiance, 
As though they knew no yearning lapse of years.” 


too, 


These lines may not seem inappropriate after hear- 
ing the historical sketch of this building, which links 
us with the past, hallowed by many pleasant associa- 
tions. In this large and interesting audience there 
are many who can reverse the pages of life’s history, 
and in a retrospective view, go with me through the 
glow of fifty summers and the gloom of fifty winters. 
It is the year 1846, the month and the day the same, 
that our parents with members of their large families 
assembled in this then new building in their Half 
Yearly Meeting. 

They may have experienced a commendable de- 
gree of pride in the thought of their ample and com- 
fortable place of meeting to worship in an acceptable 
manner. 

In the practical guidance of their lives they were 
inspired by religious motives, and facing the great 
serious subjects pertaining to the present and future 
life, thus awakening and deepening their Christian 
lives, and quickening their spiritual powers for tru 
service and lifting their thoughts, as I trust we all have 
done to-night, into the tender keeping of the love 
divine. 








In those authentic records of the past we find some 
Friends were straitened in regard to using the pro- 


ducts of slave labor. While our Society condemned 
human bondage, there were differences as to the best 
methods of securing emancipation, as there are in all 
of the great reforms of the present. Their fidelity to 
principles of justice was vindicated in the great amend- 
ment in 1865, that at last gave us a Republic without 
a slave,—a nation of free men without a master. 

The guarded education of the young, “ for the sup- 
port and extension of our Christian testimonies,” 
claimed at that early day their serious attention. On 
this subject the interest of our Society has never 
waned. It has resulted not only in the maintenance 
of schools in isolated neighborhoods, but a spirit of 
inquiry and acquaintance with our testimonies has per- 
meated the First-day schools, and Young Friends’ 


\ssociations, which promises well for the perpetuity 
of our Society. 
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We are indebted to those Friends for dine caches 
ciples of peace and non-resistance, which were often 
severely tested, but by faithfully following their divine 
guide they have opened a way for the adjustment of 
difficulties by arbitration, which has almost resulted 
in permanent arbitration in our relations with foreign 
countries. Were it not for the cloud that darkens 
our southern horizon we could almost have a glimpse 
of that time foretold in sacred history, “ When nation 
shall not rise up against nation, neither shall men 
learn war any more.” 

The Society of Friends were pioneers in according 
to woman her true place in the home, the church, and 
wherever loving ministrations were called for. The 
same devotional spirit that prompted.“ the woman to 
break the alabaster box at Jesus’ feet,” and the widow 
to give her all, which He said was to be told “ where- 
ever His Gospel was preached as a memorial of her,” 
inspires the women of the present time to work in the 
cause of temperance, to labor for the colored people, 
the Indian, in college settlements and among His 
neglected children in this and other lands. 

A charity that is kept alive in these closing years 
of the 19th century, by devotion that seems heroic, has 
pronipted our elder sister to cross the perilous ocean 
and dispense material aid to suffering humanity be- 
neath the shadow of the crescent. 

In those annals of fifty years ago, we find the 
reason assigned for the non- -attendance of one of the 
representatives to the Yearly Meeting, that she had 
no means of conveyance. Then the journey occupied 
seven days to and from Philadelphia, now it is accom- 
plished in as many hours. Our Philadelphia Friends 
can leave their homes early in the morning, visit this 


part of the State, and return home the same day. 


the self- 
and if, amid 
, we have not always 


We do well to imitate the earnestness, 
denial and candor of our worthy ancestry, 
the changed conditions of our day 


adhered to their simplicity of language and manner | 


of dress, we have kept inviolate the distinctive doc- 
trines of the earliest founders of our Society, 
mediate teaching of the Divine Father in every 
human soul, and have tried to keep the faith in our 
mode of worship and intercourse with those of other 
folds. 

Time’s ever-flowing tide has united the past and 
the present. Along the pathway so many of us have 
journeyed, sometimes in the light of our Father’s ap- 
proval, sometimes in the shadow, youth and age have 
met, and to-night ours are the positions of responsi- 
bility, of trust, of those whom we desire to honor, those 
active workers in the Master’s vineyard fifty years ago, 
who have finished their apointed work upon earth. 
May we all gather instruction and inspiration from this 
memorable event. The desire that we would empha- 
size to-night is that there may be a growing apprecia- 
tion of our many privileges and opportunities to dis- 
charge the duties and obligations of Christianity that 


daily confront us, in this age of vigorous thought and | 


manifold resources May ours be the quenchle Ss 
aspiration to promulgate principles that will insure 
the spiritual progress of our Society, and help it be- 
come a beacon light that will make the world purer and 
nobler! May we all witness a nearer approach to that 
day, “ When the earth shall be filled with the glory of 
the Lord, and his will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven !”’ 


RELIGION is the best armor a man can have, but it is 
the worst cloak.—Bunyan. 


} am ; 





the im- | 


| has a life independent of the body. 
| recognized this possibility, and most have aimed to make 





FRIENDS’ NEW TE:TAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 13 —THIRD MONTH 28, 1897. 
IMMORTALITY. 

GOLDEN TExT.—As we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly.—1 Corinthians 15: 49. 
Scripture reading: 1 Cor. 15: 35-58. 

TEACHING. 

Belief in immortality is dependent upon a recognition 
of our spiritual nature. Most people recognize within 
themselves a strange personality, a higher self, that holds 
responsible control over the physical, and even over the 
intellectual powers. How far this higher self is identi- 
fied with the life of the body and the intellect, is among 
the unsolved problems ; but it requires no unreasonable 
effort of the imagination to believe that this so-called 
spiritual power is itself the fe; that when it enters the 
body and mind they are alive, and when it leaves them 
they are dead. The origin and the destiny of this life- 
giving visitant are the deep mysteries. ‘‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the voice 
thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.’’ 
(John 3: 8, Revised Version.) 

We may not be far amiss, however, in drawing two 
inferences—that the spirit has come from somewhere, 
that is, has lived before the body ; and that it is going 
somewhere, that is, will live after the body. Jesus says 
of his own spiritual nature, ‘‘ Before Abraham was I 

’* and he frequently speaks of being sent by the 
Father; and in that memorable address to his disciples 
he says (John 16: 28) ‘‘ I came out from the Father and 
am come into the world ; again, I leave the world, and 
go unto the Father.’’ It seems to be clearly his thought, 
both as to himself and as to those who are ‘‘ born of the 
spirit,’’ that immortality has extended in two directions, 
or that the life in the body is only one chapter in the 
long history of a spiritual life. Thereseems to have been 
at the time of Jesus a popular belief of a similar nature. 
In Mark 9: 27 Jesus ‘‘asked his disciples, saying unto 
them, Who do men say that I am? And they told him 
saying, John the Baptist ; and others, Elijah ; but others, 
One of the prophets. And he asked them, But who say 


| ye that I am? Peter answered and said unto him, Thou 
| art the Christ.’’ 


(See also Matthew 16: 13, and Luke 
g: 18.) 
Christianity is not alone in teaching that the spirit 


All religions have 


it the controlling motive of life. Transmigration of souls 


| as taught by the ancient Egyptians is repulsive to us be- 


cause it represents the soul as passing into lower animals, 
thus retrograding in its life. Quite the opposite is the 
Buddhist belief, earnestly advocated in these days by the 
Theosophical Society, that the spizit has a succession of 


| lives in human bodies, and continually develops toward 


a higher condition, the rate of development depending 
on the dedication of each life. 

The traditional Christian belief was partly the crea- 
tion of the dark days of the church in the Middle Ages, 
and partly an inheritance of ancient superstitions, includ- 
ing the Greek and Roman mythology. While seemingly 
justified by Scripture language, an idle, luxurious heaven 
and a fiery, tormenting hell are new thoughts forced upon 
old words and figurative language, misconstrued as literal 
description. The belief in a loving Father, active in 
works of benevolence, precludes the thought both of 
selfish enjoyment and of endless punishment. Such a 
heaven is suggested rather by our tired bodies than our 
aspiring souls; and such a hell is the creation of men’s 
vindictive passions. It may be said that the /raditiona/ 
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belief is of all the theories on this subject the 
least Christ-like in spirit. 

But the exact manner in which immortality is to be 
realized is not a necessary part of our knowledge. If it 
were we should doubtless have been told more definitely 
about it. It is sufficient to know that in this life we are 
living a part of immortality. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A FIRST-DAY MEDITATION. 
Do we realize how sorely we need to be brought under 
the influence of enthusiasm ? 

Recently a friend remarked: ‘‘ How great is our zeal 
when the success of some worldly undertaking depends 
upon our personal support and effort, and how deficient 
in this respect are we when matters appertaining to our 
Society demand attention!’’ ’Tistoo true. Some of us 
have grown weary, and have stopped by the wayside to 
rest, and lethargy steals over us. 

There is one theme dear to my heart, ‘‘ The life of our 
Society.’’ We realize that it has come up from the valley 
of persecution and away from ecclesiastical authority. 
Now, tell me, how can it live if it be not supported by en- 
thusiasm and faithfulness? O, for a few more ‘‘ workers ’’ 
who will help to steer ourship across the tempestuous sea ! 
We are a long way from the harbor of safety. Nothing 
is safe that has not the support of a hearty enthusiasm that 
lends light and life to every effort and influence. 

We like the new idea, we have no fault to find with it, 
but we are not concerned in our most important under- 
takings. Very often we have a thought in mind,—but we 
are not courageous enough to make it known. We find 
solace in the reflection that our principles are truths and 
cannot die. This fact of itself is not sufficient to sustain 
us as an Organization. Our Society needs—must have — 
men and women of force and purpose, whose hearts are 
so filled with earnestness that they will make their way 
to the place where they are needed. It needs men and 
women who understand their mission and are willing to 


discharge it with fidelity, whether his or her endeavor | 


finds appreciation or not. There is no greater satisfac- 
tion than the sense of having done our best, no greater 
cause for sorrow than the realization that failure came 
because we did not stand in our place and do what was 
given us to do. 

I deeply sympathize with those who, seeing difficulties 
in the way, have become discouraged. Is it not a part of 
one’s ‘‘ work’’ to meet these with patience and courage ? 
Is not this one of the ways of obtaining the discipline of 
life? It matters not how much a person may be pushed 
by circumstances ; if he be determined to be and to do 
what is ‘‘ best,’’ all will be well. It was Dean Stanley 
who said, ‘‘ we cannot do our duty in the world, except 
by exertion, except by unpopularity, except with annoy- 
ance, except with care and difficulty.’’ Faithfulness 
means something else beside doing what is easiest and 
pleasantest, yet we are not disposed to dwell upon gloomy 
possibilities ; we would better employ our time in learn- 
ing how to adjust ourselves to the untried duties which 
devolve upon us. What an impetus our Society would 
receive under the inspiration of a fresh and live enthus- 
iasm! Who can measure the influence for good that 
would result from a better appreciation of our cherished 
principles and testimonies? A little more earnestness and 
zeal would change the present order of things, with which 
we are hardly satisfied. If we seek the cause of many of 
our failures, perhaps in the seeking we shall find new 
inspiration and hope that will bring usin closer sympathy 
with the Society and its best interests. We can help it 
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only by our loyalty to duty and the principles of Truth 
as revealed to us. 
‘««I slept and dreamed that life was Beauty’; 

I woke and found that life was Duty. 

Was thy dream then a shadowy lie ? 

Toil on, poor heart, ucceasingly ; 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A truth and noon-day light to thee.” 


CHARLOTTE C. TALCorTT. 
Bloomfield, Ont.. Canada. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TRUE TEMPERANCE. 


Tue admirable article by Edward Pearson, upon the sub- 
ject of moderate drinking, in last week’s INTELLIGENCER, 
quoting the authority of such well-known and able phy- 
sicians and others, has stirred to the quick my own ob- 
servations relative to the fearful responsibility resting upon 
the (so-called) ‘‘ moderate drinkers,’’ whose example is 
leading astray our young men by the thousands. When 
eminently respectable judges and lawyers, manufacturers 
and merchants, who are leading members in our churches, 
and looked up to as models of propriety, seldom call to 
spend a social evening with each other without bringing 
out the wine or beer bottle, and whilst the intoxicating glass 
is the chief attraction at most of the ‘‘ banquets,’’ how 
can we ever hope to stem the tide of this destructive 
influence? As well try to dip the Atlantic dry with a 
teaspoon, as to abolish the liquor traffic whilst it is thus 
supported and upheld. If every church member in 
America to day was a total abstainer, and taught both by 
precept and example that true temperance is the moderate 
indulgence in all things he/pfu/, and tota! abstinence 
from all things harm/fu/, the liquor curse would be swept 
from the earth in a very few years. I believe that in the 
sight of God there is no such a thing as a moderate 
drinker. 

Our high profession of being led by the ‘ Christ 
within,’’ should make our example always on the safe 
side, pure and spotless, leading no one astray. Alcohol, 
as Dr. Richardson truly says, is an ‘‘ irritant poison,’’ and 
should never be taken as a beverage, because ‘* its unfail- 
ing tendency is to demand an increase of the quantity, 
ana one of the first faculties of the human mind which it 
destroys is its veracity; drinkers (even the so called 
moderate ones) seldom hesitating to deny the quantity 
which they actually consume.’’ This from a physician’s 
standpoint is surely reliable ; and from many homes could 
come a volume of sorrow concerning the irritability of the 
nerves, and consequent irritability of the temper, which 
disturbs the home peace, besides the money spent for 
liquors, that is needed in supplies or clothing for the 


| little ones. 


Let us all, who see these evils in the clear light of 
divine truth, proclaim them with both voice and pen, and 
above all else by the example of total abstinence, never 
under any circumstances tasting a glass of beer or wine 
to please any friend no matter how dear they are to us, 
or how exemplary in other respects they may be. There 
are but ¢wo sides to this question, one of them right, and 
the other wrong. On which side is my influence being 
thrown ? Some day we will Aave to answer this question. 

W, L. G. 


Ir seems as if life might all be so simple and so beauti- 
ful, so good to live, so good to look at, if we could only 
think of it as one long journey, where every day’s march 
had its own separate sort of beauty to travel through.— 
Phillips Brooks. 




















For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


ELISHA TYSON’S TESTIMONIES. 


LOOKING over an old number of this paper lately, I found 
the following extract from an address of Elisha Tyson of 
Baltimore, ‘‘ To the people of color in the United States,’’ 
which is as applicable to the people of a//colors, in 1897, 
as when it was written in 1824, and I thought it might 
do some good to have it republished. He says: 

**T feel an ardent desire that you may entertain just 
conceptions both of the importance of religion, and of 
the nature and obligations of Divine worship. The most 
solemn act which the mind of man can possibly be en- 
gaged in, is the worshipof God. The aid of words is not 
necessary to communicate our wants, neither is the utmost 
exertion of the powers of the voice capable of reaching 
the Divine ear with any increased certainty. True wor- 
ship is the adoration of the soul, and when clothed in 
vocal expression, it ought to be with reverence and awe, 
and under a demeanor marked by that decency and order 
which the knowledge of a God of order necessarily 
implies.’’ 

On a visit to the Indians, he addressed their council, 
dwelling on the horrors of drunkenness, and urged his 
hearers to cultivate their lands and acquire industrious 
habits. That his exhortations to them to abstain from 
the use of intoxicants had the force not only of precept, 
but of example as well, is shown by the well-attested fact 
that in his mercantile business he had no dealing in in- 
toxicating liquors, and would not allow them to be stored 
in any of his warehouses. 
against their use, and it was long before organized efforts 
for total abstinence therefrom had begun. Would that 
his faithfulness in this respect could be emulated by the 
people of this day, among professing Christians ! 

ELIZABETH H. Coae. 
Holder, Ill. 


CONDITIONS IN ARMENIA. 

THe London Friend, Third month 5, in its Armenian 
supplement, has letters from Harpoot and Oorfa, the 
former dated Twelfth month 29, and the latter First month 
19. Conditions at Oorfaseem to be less distressing. The 
writer of this letter, Miss Shattuck, devotes much atten- 
tion to descriptions of the school work, and the anxiety 
of the people to learn, etc. She adds: 

‘*When the Adayaman pastor was here, his descrip- 
tion of the want and misery in that place so touched the 
hearts of this people that without any suggestion from 
any of us they began to collect aid for them. When he 
returned he took with him two bales of clothing and a 
small sum of money, the gift of those who but a year ago 
were naked and destitute themselves, and who would yet 
appear to one who saw them as not very well clothed, 
but they felt they must help those in greater distress than 
themselves. Isn’t it beautiful ?’’ 

The Harpoot letter is more sad. 
Barnum, says: 

‘¢Mr. Browne and Miss Bush left for Palu on the roth, 
Mr. Ellis on the 14th started for Chooukoosh and some 
other places south of the Taurus, and on the 18th Dr. 
Gates left us to join the friends in Palu. During the 
massacres last year, probably no part of our field suffered 
more than the Palu district. There are forty-three 
villages, besides the town itself, and they are cursed by 
tyrannical Beys and Aghas, while the surrounding Kurds 
are of the worst class. The poor Armenians were kept 


The writer, A. N. 


alive during the last winter and spring by relief funds. 
They saved little from their deficient harvests, and now 
Hav- 


that winter is upon them they are in great distress. 


This was a practica/ testimony | for that purpose. 
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ing heard several weeks ago that there was much sickness 
among these villages, we tried in vain to send a physician 
to them, and finally sent a quasi-doctor, who has had a 
good deal of experience with disease. In one village of 
200 houses he found 170 sick; in another, which had 
fourteen months ago 280 houses, 250 were sick, and it is 
said that some 4oo have died in this village since the 
massacre. So it is in other villages. The people are 
sick and dying, not so much from disease as from want. 
Our friends are doing all they can to provide food, 
clothing, and bedding, and as far as possible to arrest 
this distress. Mr. Browne speaks of the villagers as living 
‘in densely-crowded, filthy hovels, and herded like 
animals ; even in the coldest weather having no beds ; 
many, even thesick, lying and dying on the damp ground. 
If they find a little chaff to lie on, with no covering, they 
think themselves fortunate ; if chaff and a little covering, 
they are the envied of the village. Two villages came to 
us this morning, and there was hardly one whole garment 
among them all. Women came all the long, muddy, 
weary way to receive a few piastres, and when they 
received it they would burst into tears of gratitude. 
Misery had hardened many into stony ingratitude ; for 
on receiving a kind word with their money they stared, 
and stood seemingly stunned with surprise.’ I am send- 


| ing from here material for bedding as fast as I can pro- 


cure it without raising the price, and can secure trans- 
portation. 

‘We here have our hands full in planning and pro- 
viding for orphans, as funds are beginning to come in 
Mrs. Barnum has especial charge of 
this department, but the work is growing beyond her 
strength. Two Homes have been opened in this quarter 
of the city for children who are absolutely without friends 
to care for them, and they are in charge—each one— 
of an excellent Christian man and his wife. We hope 
that another will be opened on the other side of the city, 
and a fourth in Mezuele. We appoint committees in the 
different villages to bring us carefully prepared lists of the 
most needy orphans,—all who have no fathers are con- 
sidered orphans in this country,—and a certain sum per 
month is fixed upon for the board of each child accepted, 
and money is also furnished to supply them with clothing 
and bedding. This committee is responsible for the 
oversight of these children,—seeing that they have proper 
care, are under good influences, and are sent to school,— 
and they are to give us monthly reports as a condition of 
receiving the monthly allowance. Large numbers of this 
unfortunate class throng our premises every day, and even 
now I am frequently asked to help to rescue some unfor- 
tunate child from Turks or Kurds. The Arabkir pastor 
writes that in that city alone there are 829 orphans boys 
and 882 girls. ‘There are 683 widows, of whom 365 are 
destitue, while the whole number dependent upon charity 
this winter is over 3,000. The Malatia pastor writes that 


| there are from 2,000 to 2,500 widows and orphans in that 


city. 

"ee Seventy-five prisoners have just been released here 
through a general amnesty for ‘ political offences.’ Of 
these, forty-two were Christians who had been guilty of no 
outward offence. Thethirty-three Turks and Kurds were 
in prison for murder and other crimes against Christians 
since the ‘event.’ Among them was a sheikh who insti- 
gated the subsequent massacre in Jelome at the church, 
and killed many with his own hand.”’ 


THERE is naught so beautiful that there is not some- 
thing still more beautiful, of which this is the mere 
image and expression.— Cicero. 
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THE EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY. 


Tue letter from Samuel M. Janney, which we recently 
published, suggested interesting questions in reference to 
the manner, including the terrible war, in which slavery 
in this country was extinguished. One of these is, whether 
it was possible, at any time, to get rid of slavery with- 
out war. 

There was a time, certainly, when if the people of the 
American colonies,—now become the United States— 
had been all Friends, slavery could and probably would 
have been peacefully abolished. This was the period of 
half a century, from 1750 to 1800. In this period John 
Woolman and his co-workers began the work, and they 
and their successors carried it to practical completion so 
far as the Friends were concerned. By 1800 few Friends 
anywhere, north or south, continued to hold slaves, and 
nearly all the states north of Mason and Dixon’s Line had 
practically cleared themselves of the system. 

In this fifty years, we say, ‘‘ if the people had all been 
Friends,’’ slavery might have been extinguished. What 
is implied by this? Simply that if the slave-holding 
people had been willing, as the Friends generally were 
(there were some exceptions), to listen to the private 
appeals of men like Woolman and Benezet, and women 
like Sarah Harrison, to weigh in their minds the con- 
siderations of duty which the case presented, and to yield 
a reasonabie deference to the pressure of the organized 
religious bodies which perceived the evils of the slavery 
system, they would have acted as the Friends did, and in 
the ‘‘ nick of time,’’ before the invention of the cotton- 
gin and the industrial revolution which it caused, freedom 
for all would have become the rule south as well as north. 

Unfortunately, the Friends were few. They did not 
control. Only in a few of the colonies did they even 
leaven the lump. The appeal which was made to them 
was effective, but it could not be made to other slave- 
holders with like effect. The opportune half century 
passed by. The cotton-gin made slave-labor enormously 
profitable, and those who held slaves became less and less 
open to persuasion and appeal. In thirty years after the 
beginning of the century the subject could no longer be 
freely discussed ; in thirty years more civil war was being 
organized. 

Surely the lesson in this is threefold: that the spirit 
of the true Friend, the willingness to consider duty at all 
times, is the spirit which we should hope to see increase ; 
that there is a time in the history of nations, as of indi 
viduals, when the way to do what is right is open and 
relatively easy; and that when trouble and bloodshed 





follow, in consequence of duty undone, they should be 
distinctly referred to that delinquency, and not be 
recorded as conditions which were unavoidable. 


IN our article last week on the Famine in India we did not mean, 
of course, to discourage the sending of relief funds. A large collec 
tion has been made in England for this purpose. The Queen has 
given £1,000, and at the close of last week the total was about 
£400,000, or nearly two millions of our money. Friendsof the other 
body in this country have also raised some contributions, amounting 
(as reported by the American Friend, of the 11th) to nearly $1,400. 


BIRTHS. 
JEFFERIS.—At West Grove, Pa., Second month 6, 1897, to 


Ishmael C, and Frankie C. (Mosher) Jefferis, a son, who is named 
Arthur C. 


TYSON.—At Jenkintown, Pa., Second month 28, 1897, to Dr. T. 
Parry Tyson and wife, a son, who is named Howard. 


MARRIAGES. 


MELONEY—LARKIN.—By Friends’ ceremony, at West Chester, 
Pa., Third month 10, 1897, George Reid Meloney, of Philadelphia, 
and Mary T., daughter of Rebecca and the late John Larkin, of East 
Brandywine. 

YARNALL—THOMPSON.—On Fifth-day, Third month 11, 
1897, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s uncle, I. H. 
Cooper, of Lincoln University, Pa., Martin B. Yarnall, of New Lon- 
don, and Mary D., daughter of Joshua and Annie L. Thompson, of 
Toughkenamon. 


DEATHS. 


BURROUGH.—At the residence of his son, Joseph A. Burrough, 
near Merchantville, N. J., Third month 9, 1897, Samuel L. Burrough, 
in his 72d year ; a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


CADBURY.—Third month 13, 1897, in Philadelphia, Richard 
Cadbury, in his 72d year, a son of the late Joel and Caroline Cadbury, 
and nearly related to the Cadbury family in England, 

His wife was daughter of the late Earl Shinn, and therefore a 
cousin of our friend Samuel S. Ash. Richard was an overseer, and 
otherwise very useful in the Western District Meeting. He took an 
active interest in benevolent work, doing in a quiet way what his hands 
found to do. J. M. T. 


FERRIS.—Departed this life, at Wilmington, Del., Third month 
10, 1897, in her 84th year, Deborah Ferris; a member of Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting. 

Without any marked disease her bodily powers had been growing 
weaker for months, and we felt the end was near for several weeks be- 
fore it came. She suffered but little pain. She was nice in all her 
ways; soil seemed to have noaffinity with her. It was so with her 
spiritual nature. She was pure and sweet and gentle and unassuming. 
She deeply sympathized with the wants and woes of suffering hu- 
manity. Her heart ever open to charity, she gave much from limited 
means. Such lives are our surest proof of immortality; when Good- 
ness and Love are enshrined in a life here we feel that that life is im- 
mortal. So weare thankful for this dear life of our sister, thankful for 
the sweetness and hope and cheer she has left us, thankful that she has 
gone on to beckon us upward. 

** Out of self to Love be led 
And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seemed her natural habitude.’’ F. 

HILLES—Third month 7, 1897, in Wilmington, Del., Sarah L., 
widow of William S. Hilles, in her 79th year. 

HUNT.—In Philadelphia, Third month 12, 1897, Anna M., 
widow of Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt, and daughter of the late Joseph and 
Rebecca S. White, in her 71st year; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 


JACKSON.—Hockessin, Del., Third month 12, 1897, John G. 


| Jackson, aged 79 years. Interment at Hockessin Friends’ ground, on 


the 15th. 

[He was well-known as a surveyor and civil engineer, and also as 
an astronomer and mathematician. He was born near Hockessin, 
Ninth month 8, 1818, was a student at Westtown, and taught there 
for a time. In 1840-41 he was engaged in making Government 
surveys in western Ohio. He was married in 1842 to Elizabeth 
Bailey, of West Chester. In 1892 they celebrated their “ golden” 
anniversary. About ten years ago he retired from active life, and 
since then has lived quietly at Hockessin, spending his time in scien- 
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tific research, and studying the planets from his private observatory. 
In 1882 he accurately observed the transit of Venus. } 


PAXSON.—‘hird month 12, 1897, after a prolonged illness, 
Joshua W. Paxson, of Upper’ Dublin, Montgomery county, Pa., aged 
50 years; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 


TAYLOR.—At her home in Purcellville, Va., Second month 24, 
1897, Mercy Ann Taylor ; a member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAMS.—At Preston, Md., Second month 20, 1897, Ann 
Williams, widow of the late Madison Williams, aged 91 years and 5 
months ; a member of Northwest Fork Monthly Meeting. 


HANNAH P. TAYLOR. 


This dear aged Friend was the daughter of Robert and Hannah 
Pyle, of near Londongrove, Pa., and was one of nine sisters all of 
whom were at some period of their lives engaged in teaching. She is 
remembered by her former pupils as a woman of gentle, considerate 
ways, and great sweetness of character, which endeared her to them 
after the temporary relation of instructor and learner had passed. 

Born near Londongrove in 1802, she attended school in that place, 
teaching later in the Friends’ School, High street, West Chester, and 
afterward with her sister Sarah opening a boarding-school in this home 
neighborhood of Londongrove. She resigned this work to become the 
wife of Sharpless Taylor, and removed to West Chester, where, since 
her husband's decease in 1866, she has resided with her sister, wife of 
Jesse Taylor. 

She lived a quiet, consistent, Christian life, was amiable and cheer- 
ful to the last, and always very appreciative of the kindness or thought- 
fulness of those about her. A. Le DD, 


JOSEPH R. WALKER. 


‘“‘ The path of the just is asa shining light that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.”” (Prov. 4: 18.) 

In these days of much profession, but I fear of less actual, sub- 
stantial, and practical loving service, it is meet and profitable to give 
recognition so far as we may, and also public expression as far as we 
are able in emphasizing our appreciation of the worth and value 
of those essential qualities which are requisites for the formation and 
helpful upbuilding of those noble Christian characters and lives with 
which we occasionally come in contact, and which we all undoubtedly 
admire and love. 

The subject of this short tribute of loving remembrance seemed 
largely possesed and blest with these beautiful qualities and Christian 
characteristics. 

Having passed a portion of my earlier life and later boyhood 
days within the precincts of his household circle, I feel I can add 
my feeble testimony to the intrinsic value of having lived within limits 
and radius of such a potential influence for good, therefore the 
small offering I may have to bestow in eulogy of a well-spent life is 
not prompted by any freaks of the imagination or ‘ hearsay ”’ report, 
but based or founded upon actual knowledge and practical experience. 

Although quiet and unobtrusive in his demeanor, he was ever kind 
and cordial to all with whom he met, to the truth of which statement 
and fact his many friends can bear unequivocal testimony. 

He was in every sense of which the terms imply a loving and faith- 
ful husband, an endeared father, and sincere and true friend. His 
generous hospitality has been tested and shared by his many personal 
friends and others. His relations and association with neighbors and 
those having intimate daily intercourse with him have been both 
amicable and pleasant. He was mindful and true to all his temporal 
duties, and not neglectful of bis spiritual obligations. 

By his demise the home-circle has sustained a sad bereavement and 
an irreparable loss. The meeting to which he was so warmly and 


closely attached, both by membership and association, has experienced | 


a severance of one of the strong and bright links which cemented 
together in close religious fellowship the little band of Friends who 
were wont to meet from time to time ‘‘ to worship the Father in Spirit 
and in Truth.” The Religious Society at large, of which he was a life- 
long member, and to which he held and maintained faithful allegiance 
and contributed loving service, must at least silently acknowledge that 


in his departure it has lost a consistent member, a real and true Friend, | 
and a humble follower of his and our Divine Master, ‘‘ the Prince of | 


Peace.”” Surely such a life is worthy of emulation. 
In closing this brief memoir of our dear departed friend, I am con- 


fronted by the thought and expression of Scripture language (Isaiah | 


24: 3) ‘* Thou wilt keep Aim in perfect peace whose mind ts staid on 
thee, because he trusteth in thee.” C.. 3k. 


DAVID WRIGHT. 


On Second month 24, 1897, at the residence of his daughter, Eliza | 
| lets his mind turn habitually to debasing things, things 
| unholy, unclean, sensual, will find his whole soul bend- 
| ing downwards and growing toward the earth.—/. 2&. 


W. Osborne, Auburn, N. Y., David Wright, inthe 91st year of his age. 

He was the son of Amos and Elizabeth Penington Wright (the 
mother being a descendant of Isaac Penington), and was born near 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., in 1806. He attended the district 
school, taught, I believe, at that time by Mahlon K. Taylor. Isaiah V. 
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Williamson, founderfof the Williamson Mechanical School, was one 
of his schoolmates. Being desirous of acquiring a more extended 
education, he was sent to a boarding-school in the State of New York, 
where he manifested special aptitude for mathematics and surveying. 
He became acquainted with and in course of time married Martha 
Coffin Pelham, of Nantucket. She was the sister of Lucretia Mott and 
widow of Captain Pelham, who had been lost by shipwreck soon after 
their marriage, leaving an only child, a daughter, whom the stepfather 
adopted and educated as his own, and to whom he was closely at- 
tached. (She married her first cousin, Thomas Mott, who survives her, 
—the only son of James and Lucretia Mott.) 

David and Martha C. Wright resided in the city of Auburn, New 
York, during their married life, which continued for a number of 
years, during which time he was engaged in the practice of the law— 
principally, however, as a counsellor, and part of which time he was 
employed by the United States Government in looking after and ad- 
justing Government claims. 

They were blessed with six children, four sons and two daugh- 
ters, four of whom, two sons and two daughters, survive 
their parents, the mother having passed® on to the higher life in 
1875. The eldest child, a daughter, married David M. Osborne, of 
Auburn, well known as a manufacturer of self-binding reapers and 
mowers. The second daughter married William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., 
of Boston, Mass. One of the sons, William P. Wright, married a 
niece of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and resides in Florida. With him 
his father spent most of the winters of later years. The other and 
youngest son married in New York city, and now resides there. 

Although not in membership with the Society of Friends (his 
mother having been a member, and his father an attender of Friends’ 
meetings), David Wright’s sympathies were in consonance with the 
principles which its members profess, and with testimonies which they 
endeavor to inculcate. 

From the Auburn Datly Advertiser of Second month 24 I quote 
the following: ‘ Upon the subject of religion he spoke as follows : 
‘In reference to my church affiliations in the past, I will say that my 
ultra position and positive expression on the subjects of temperance, 
anti-slavery, and woman’s rights, caused too much agitation and oppo- 
sition in the churches to allow me a peaceable and fraternal continu- 
ance with them. I am more of a‘ Hicksite’ Quaker or Friend than 
anything else. I like their simplicity of manner and dress and their 
honesty of purpose in every respect, their plain meeting-houses, and 
nice thrifty farms, and neat, healthful homes, which are all the out- 
growth and practical results of their independent thought on religious 
and other subjects : for they did their own thinking, and waited in 
silent prayer for the good spirit to move them in the right direction, 
and they generally found what they sought without the aid of hireling 
priests and ministers, which class they ignored and set at naught as 
useless and expensive appendages to true religion.’ ”’ ie 











WILLIAM EpWarRD TuRNER says: ‘‘ This principle of 
the Divine Immanence,—God’s all- pervadirg presence,— 
lies at the root of our practice in public worship. 
we need carefully to guard the distinction between infa/- 


4idility and inspiration. No earthly channel can be infal- 
lible. We see the evidence of this throughout the his- 
tory of the Christian church. Men to whom the inspira- 
tion of the divine spirit came, as an influence of grace 
and love, moving and impelling them to speak, write, or 
act, in ways intended to help their fellows, have yet ever 
manifested the fact that fallibility is inseparable from 
human conditions.’’ 


Out of the dusk a shadow, 
Then a spark ; 

Out of the cloud a silence, 
Then a lark ; 

Out of the heart a rapture, 
Then a pain ; 

Out of the dead, cold ashes 


Life again. —John B. Tabd. 


One who accustoms himself to think of pure and holy 


| things, who sets his affections on things above, and strives 


to reach whatsoever things are lovely, will grow upward 
toward the things he loves and thinks upon ; but one who 


Miller, D. D. 
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SECOND LETTER FROM E. W. BROOKS. 

E. W. Brooks, Treasurer of the English Friends’ Armen- 
ian Relief Fund, acknowledges, Third month 1, the 
receipt of the second remittance, £30, and says: 

‘‘T am frequently sending money for the relief of 
widows and orphans, in which this donation will be 
incorporated. I am sending thee by this post a list of 
our subscriptions, recently issued, which will show thee 
the way we publish this information.’’ 

The list referred to has come to hand. It gives the 
«¢ Contributions to Friends’ Armenian Relief Fund, from 
Tenth month 19, 1896, to Second month 2, 1897.’’ 
The amount previously acknowledged for the Fund was 
£7,907 18s. 6d. This list shows £5,401 14s. 1od., 
making altogether about 13,310 pounds sterling, or, say 
$65,000 in our money. The contributors in this list are 
about five hundred and fifty in number, and the amounts 
given range from £500 from the Sheffield Armenian 
Relief Committee, to sums of one pound and under. 
Several of them are collections made by Friends in their 
own meetings or neighborhood ; ‘‘ Birmingham Friends ’’ 


send £191, ** Friends at Bristol,’’ £96, Dublin Monthly | nationally tolerated sin is in accordance with the law 


Meeting, £70, Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meet- 
ing, £31; and there are contributions from Friends and 


others at Bishop Auckland, Moyellon Meeting, Friends | 


and others at Dewsbury, Reigate Meeting, Richhill 
Monthly Meeting, Westminister Monthly Meeting, and 
perhaps forty or fifty other Friends’ meetings, adult 
schools, etc., besides scores of Friends who have given 
individually. We mention these details merely to show 
the general nature of the subscription. English Friends 
are systematic and generous givers when they are sure 
the cause is a good one. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE Executive Meeting of Friends at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
was held at the home of Mary V. Taylor, on the 11th 
of Second month. 
The principal business before the meeting, aside from 
the answering of the queries, was the preparation for the 
Half Year’s meeting the last of Fourth month, and the 


possibility of resuming the meetings for worship on First | 


days which were laid down during the winter months. 
It was impossible at that time to make any definite 
arrangements, but a meeting was appointed for the last 
First-day in Third month, at the home of the clerk, with 
the hope that by the time of half year’s meeting at least 
some favorable way will open whereby the meetings may 
be again taken up. 

Notice will be given later through the INTELLIGENCER 
of the final arrangements for the Half Year’s meeting, and 
we hope some of the Eastern Friends may make it con- 
venient to be with us. 

ADALINE A. GarLOocK, Clerk. 

Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting, at Coldstream, Ontario, 
Second month 21, Young Friends’ Review says, was about 
its usual size, the meeting-house being comfortably filled 
on First-day. On account of sickness a number of faces 
which are seldom away from such meetings were missed. 
There were no ministers from outside our limits, yet two 
Friends from Battle Creek, Mich., 200 miles west, and 
three from Pelham, 150 miles east, were in attendance ; 
all members of the New York Meeting. Also a number 
belonging to Sparta and Arkona meetings were present. 
The burden of the ministry rested upon James Zavitz and 
Samuel P. Zavitz. George Case, of Battle Creek, spoke 
acceptably in the meeting of ministers and elders, and 
Isaac Willis and Amy Bitner made some remarks on First- 


| tions. 
| the statesmen of the forties and fifties, we could have 
| settled our account for the great national iniquity ata 
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No business outside the ordinary routine presented 
The meeting adjourned to meet at Sparta at the 


day. 
itself. 


usual time in Eighth month. 


NATIONAL SINS ARE NATIONAL BURDENS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE ante bellum \etter of Samuel M. Janney, published 
in the INTELLIGENCER of Third month 6, is of rare value, 
historically, regarding slavery, and specifically as touch- 
ing the relation of Friends to the ‘‘ peculiar institution.’’ 

But apart from its value along the lines indicated, the 
letter contains the hint of a wide, far-reaching philoso- 
phy applied to national life and conduct, which the people 
of our own time may profitably consider. 

Speaking of the proposition of Rufus King to apply 
the proceeds of the public lands to the extermination of 
slavery, presumably by purchasing the slaves, Friend 
Janney remarks: ‘‘It appears to me that some measure 
of this kind, in which the whole nation should share the 
burden, ought to be attempted.’’ 

That the nation must and does share the burden for 


which underlies the Divine economy. Our government 
tolerated slavery, and paid the bill in blood, tears, and 
treasure, not to mention the damage to the moral life 
wrought by war down to the third and fourth genera- 
Had the head and heart wisdom of Janney ruled 


comparatively insignificant cost. The idea involved in 


| the foregoing philosophy is well stated in Whittier’s war- 


time hymn, ‘‘Zin Feste Burg ist Unser Gott,’’ when he 
says : 
‘* What though the cast-out spirit tear 
The Nation in its going ? 
We, who have shared the guilt, must share 
The pang of his o’erthrowing.’’ 

Every national evil which we are harboring to-day, 
the liquor curse, political carelessness in the citizen, and 
political corruption in the State, must be paid for, not 
simply by the individuals who are personally guilty of 
sin, but by the people at large, composing the body 
politic which for any reason, either from connivance or 


| indifference, consents to the existence of grievous wrong. 


The lessons of the past in this particular ought to make 


| the present generation wise unto personal and public 
| righteousness. 


HENRY W. WILBUR. 
New York. 


THE RECORDS OF THE MEETINGS. 


| Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
| I HEARTILY agree with John Cox, Jr.’s, concluding re- 
| marks to his valuable historical contribution, ‘‘ Early 


Long Island Records,’’ in last week’s INTELLIGENER. 
There is a great need for a manual of Friends, in 
America, giving exact information as to kinds of records, 
indexes, periods covered by each volume, location, names 


| and addresses of caretakers, whether or not records are 
| keptin fire-proof vault, and such further details or modi 


fications as should seem best. There might also be added 
a brief history of each meeting, something after the plan 


| of Dr. Ezra Michener’s ‘‘ Retrospect of Quakerism,’’ Dr. 
| Weeks’s ‘‘ Southern Quakers and Slavery,’’ or Levi K. 


Brown’s ‘‘ Baltimore Yearly Meeting.’’ Much historical 


| data of value is found in the above works and also in the 


bound volumes of the INTELLIGENCER and other Friends’ 


| periodicals. 


I have heard several prominent Friends speak favor- 
ably of this matter, saying that they thought the best way 


| to bring about such a plan would be through the con- 
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certed, official action of each yearly meeting and its sub- 
ordinate meetings. This plan should include all branches 
of Friends. It is also suggested that the Young Friends’ 
Associations might do something in this direction, simi- 
lar to that already done by the Philadelphia Association. 

I think the historical committees of the Young 
Friends’ Associations will find material for several inter- 
esting papers in the old minute books of the monthly 
meetings. Each historical committee should occasionally 
produce papers of local historical interest, and should 
offer the best of them to the INTELLIGENCER for 
publication. 

In reading these old manuscripts we forget that cen- 


turies have rolled away, and that these records are all we | 


have to remind us of the writers and their contempor- 
aries. The lives of these early pioneers then come more 
vividly before us. 
troubles, just as the people of to-day. The quaint 
phrases and touches of humor and pathos bring us into 
closer touch and sympathy with ‘those who lived in the 
days of long ago. We see better the significance of their 
lives, and understand more fully than ever why the 
Friends have had such a far-reaching influence on the 
world. ALBERT Cook MYErs. 
Swarthmore College 


rand Journal. 


H. CLOTHIER.—II. 


Correspondence of Frie1ts’ [Intelligence 


TRAVEL LETTERS FROM I. 


Seventh-day, the 27th ult., and there spent three full days 
and nights, according to the program arranged—not by 
us—but by the railroad management. This bronght us 
here at the festival of the ‘‘ Mardi Gras,’’—literally Fat 
Tuesday,—which precedes here the beginning of the forty 
days of the fasting of Lent. 

As Rome has indulged in such carnivals for thirteen 
hundred years it might naturally be supposed that she 
would lead therein,—and especially because she is Rome, 
—but as a matter of fact the festivities at New Orleans 
greatly exceed even the Roman carnivals in magnitude of 
preparations, in spectacular effect, and in popular interest. 
Last year we were at Genoa at the carnival season, which 
there as here preceded Lent, and at Rome near the time 


We find they had their trials and | 


of the carnival there, which followed Easter, but we gave | 


neither more than a passing thought. Here, however, for 
three days we were in a population of perhaps half a 
million people (say in round numbers 300,000 residents 
and 200,000 visitors). who seemed to have gone almost 
wild over the celebration, which would seem to be im- 
possible (on any such scale, at least ) in any other city of 
our continent, and which, as already suggested, undoubt- 
edly exceeds all other such celebrations the world over. 

I came to New Orleans, interested to see for the first 
time a city which has long had the reputation of being 
more nearly foreign in its aspect and customs than any 
other city in our United States,—a historic city where the 
battle was fought which made General Jackson President ; 


| streets. 
WE arrived at New Orleans a little before midnight on | 


| the street parades. 





first settled by the French, then by the Spaniards, and | 


always, it seems, a union of the two which the American 


traditional olive-skinned beauty of person ; a city with 
the languid atmosphere of the South, and yet with some 


the Spaniard ; the headquarters of the cotton business 
now as for generations past in the old slavery days; the 
city where Eva St. Clairand Miss Ophe/ia \ived in ‘* Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ ; the city lying in its supposed dreamy 


languor at the mouth of the greatest river of the world, 
and representing a larger variety of interest, perhaps, 
than any other of equal population in our country. 

I was at first sorry that I could not view the city in its 
ordinary conditions, but | do not now regret that the 
opportunity came to me unsought to obtain not only a 
sufficient view of the city but of that which I am not 
likely ever to see again, the Mardi Gras. I wish it were 
in my power to give an adequate description of a phase 
of human life and of scenes which are perhaps as far 
removed from the habits and observances of Friends as 
any that can be imagined, but the reality surpasses any 
descriptive powers of mine. It would seem as if the 
great city gave itself entirely up ten days prior to Lent 
to aseries of rejoicings and festivities culminating in 
Mardi Gras and the day previou§ in a series of street 
parades quite unparalleled, which draw strangers to the 
city from all parts of the Union to witness scenes which 
have grown year by year from small beginnings till they 


| are one of the wonders of the times. 


As illustrative of the extent of the arrangements, it is 
stated that beginning the day after Mardi Gras, prepara- 
tions are commenced for the next celebration and con- 


tinued during all the year, and that large amounts of 


money are expended in getting up these prodigious spec- 
tacular effects, the character of which is kept secret until 


| the two days when they are exhibited for the first time to 


hundreds of thousands of wondering spectators on the 
There are several associations or orders which 
employ artists abroad and at home to devise scenic effects 
and skilled workmen to execute the designs. Many bun- 
dreds of people are employed during the year to carry out 
the plans. The three chief societies referred to include 
among their number some of the wealthiest and most 
prominent citizens of New Orleans, who not only con- 
tribute money but personally take part as characters in 
The three referred to are the ‘‘ Rex,’’ 
the ‘*‘ Crewe of Proteus,’’ and the ‘‘ Crewe of Comus.’’ 
Each endeavors to outdo the others in originality of de- 
signs, in richness of display, and in dazzling spectacular 
effects. The subjects are historical, mythological, and 
realistic. For instance,in 1860 the history of America 
was represented in a series of tableaux closing with the 
Missouri Compromise. (It would seem now as if Amer- 
ican history had scarcely then begun.) During the na- 
tion’s struggle for life in the civil war the representations 
were suspended, but resumed afterward on a constantly- 
increasing scale. Some of the annual subjects have been 
‘* The Feast of Epicurus,’’ ‘‘ Scenes from Lalla Rookh,’’ 
‘*The History of Louisiana,’’ ‘‘Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ ’’ and ‘‘ Bible History,’’—said to have been one 


| of the most elaborate spectacles thus far presented. 


Another year ‘‘ The World’s Worships’’ were pre- 
sented, showing scenes from the various religious cere- 
monies from ‘‘ Sun Worship’’ down to ‘* Mormonism.’’ 
Again, ‘* The Traditional History of Ireland,’’ ‘‘ The 
Arabian Nights,’’ ‘‘ The Language of Color,’’ ‘* Illustra- 
tions from Literature,’’ ‘‘A Dream of Egypt,’’ ‘‘ The 
History of France,’’ ‘‘A Vision of Other Worlds,’’ 


| ‘* Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales,’’ ‘‘ Episodes of 
influence so powerful elsewhere in the States has not been | 
able here to overcome ; the city where the Creoles live | 
with their supposed wealth and exclusiveness, and their | 


| chosen each year. 


the Roman Empire,’”’ “A 
** Fairy Land Fancies.’’ 

The above indicate the general character of the subjects 
Those we saw, of which time and 


Dream of Fair Women,’’ 


| space will not permit detailed description, were mostly 
thing of the dash of the French and the fiery nature of | 


| 


mythological, but as spectacular scenes wonderful, almost 
marvellous in effect, and not to be forgotten. There 
were two parades each day,—Second- and Third-days. 
On Second-day ‘‘ Rex ’’ arrived by water, amidst a grand 


marine display, and on landing, accompanied by the 





booming of cannon and every device calculated to 
heighten the general effect, and surrounded by earls, dukes, 
counts, and other improvised nobility and a vast escort, 
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| 
| 


seated on a throne drawn by many horses, he proceeded | 


to the city hall, where the mayor welcomed him as the 
two days’ King, and handed over to him the keys of the 
city, and a general parade and jubilation followed. The 
evening parade, set off by dazzling splendor of lights, was 
to me a revelation of possibilities in that line, but both 
were repeated and exceeded by those of the next day, 
and especially the evening. 


street, was the center of the displays, and for perhaps a 
mile was lined with grand stands, on each side. These 
held many thousands of spectators, while the street below 
was filled with a vast mass of people and formed of itself 
to me the most interesting sight of all 
the procession came first policemen on foot warning the 


| such glimpses as it affords can be shown. 


| crowds seemed throughout eminently good-natured and |] 


especially note that I do not remember to have seen one 
intoxicated person during our stay. But the city with 
its half-million of people for the time seemed to have 
gone wild, and nothing seemed monstrous or out of pro 
portion to the general spirit and the great pageant. 

This letter gives but a scant description of New 
Orleans. But it is already quite long enough, and only 
After three 


| full days we left on Third-day, midnight, crossing the 
| Mississippi with our six cars on one boat, and when we 
Canal street, perhaps half as wide again as our Broad | 


| quite a contrast. 


woke next morning we were among scenes which afforded 
The great city of yesterday, with its 


| glittering paraphernalia and multitudinous human sounds, 


In advance of | 


people to clear the way, then a wide cordon of mounted | 


police in perfect array, forcing the crowd back by main 
pressure, then a broad company of policemen on foot ; 


then a brass band of perhaps a hundred performers, and | 


then the several displays, each preceded by its band of 
music. In these great processions it is said that in one 
display there are sometimes a hundred wagons bearing 
tableaux, a thousand richly-dressed characters, and quite 
a thousand horses, the whole lighted by floods of colored 
fire. 


While I have most imperfectly pictured the scenes of | 


which we have been witnesses, I can do no more. 


Suffice 


it to add that the great spectacular effects, the blare of | 
music, the vast crowds of people, with the inevitable ac- 
companiment of aggregated human utterance, form to- 
gether a picture which I shall not soon forget, and which 
though I would not have sought, 1 am glad to have seen 


as a phase of life and of spectacular effect which I have 
never seen approached and which I am not likely ever to 
see exceeded. 

The carnival season, when I have thought of it at all, 
seemed to me an abnormal creation, a contradiction of 
the entire spirit which led to the forty days of fasting. 
If the fasting be indeed a truly religious observance, it 
would seem as if it should be approached and followed 
with at least a measure of the same feeling. No doubt 
such is the case with many true Christians who hold to 
outward observances as part of their faith. Such we 
respect,—even though we Friends cannot admit or recog- 
nize for ourselves the necessity or propriety of such obser- 
vances, believing as we do that the spiritual dispensation 
requires of us an observance of all seasons alike, as all are 
holy. And if indeed we rose to the Christian standard, 
they would all be lived in the fear of God, and in the 
spirit which Christ himself inculcated, and never in the 
spirit of gloom, but in that of cheer and thanksgiving. 
And as I witnessed this spectacle it seemed to me in itself 
a potent argument against the forty days’ church observ- 
ance of Lent for the reason that if a fast were indeed 
required, a feast, either preliminary or subsequent, was 
out of place. 

The city itself we found interesting. Canal is the 
principal business street, and St. Charles the first street 
for residences and for driving. To the former 





the car lines run, and a most striking picture was pre- | 


sented of five car tracks, with five lines of trolley cars 
side by side, and a steam dummy line in the centre. 
As we sat on our stand at the corner of St. Charles 





and Canal streets, we could see at one time perhaps one | 


hundred street cars in constant motion, forming a close | substantially the history of Moses, to the last, which gives 


and seemingly endless procession, and the clanging of | 


bells among the great crowds was quite distracting. The 


was far behind us, and we saw but the sparsely-settled 
far reaching levels of Western Louisiana. 5. ae. ©. 


THE LECTURES BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 

THE course of five lectures on the Bible, by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, of Brooklyn, editor of Zhe Outlook, and pastor of 
Plymouth Church, arranged for by a number of Friends 
in this city, was begun on the evening of the roth inst., 
at Horticultural Hall. There was an audience of about 
four hundred persons. Satisfaction with the able and 
impressive lecture was generally and heartily expressed. 

In presenting Dr. Abbott, William W. ‘%irdsall appro- 
priately alluded to the incident in the church at Notting- 
ham, when George Fox gave his testimony that it was not 
by the letter of the Scripture, but by the Holy Spirit, that 
‘*‘ opinions, religions, and judgments were to be tried.”’ 

Dr. Abbott confined himself, in this lecture, to the 
Old Testament. In opening, he said there were two 
methods of studying the Bible. One was the traditional 
method, which was championed in this country by Prof. 
Green, of Princeton, Dr. Behrends, of Brooklyn, and 
others of their school. It was the traditional belief, exist- 


| ing for 1800 years, and, perhaps, longer, in the literal ac- 


curacy of everything contained in the Bible. It was 
received by the Christians from the Jews, although Jesus 
himself denounced the traditions of the rabbis, and Paul 
called them ‘‘foolish.’’ According to this doctrine 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch and, perhaps, the Book of 
Job. David was the author of the Psalms ; Solomon of 
the books that bear his name; Isaiah was written all at 
one time and all by Isaiah, and so on. 

The modern, or literary and scientific method of 
investigation did not reverence this tradition simply 
because it is a tradition, and found the fact of its having 
existed without change for 1800 years cause for suspicion 
rather than the reverse, since that fact showed that it had 
been accepted without being investigated. This school 
submitted the Bible to literary and scientific study, trying 
to ascertain the truth from all the evidences available, 
internal and external, without regard to traditions. To 
this school Dr. Abbott belonged, though he claimed to 
represent its more conservative views, and either dis- 
believed or held in abeyance the conclusions of some of 
the students of the ‘‘ higher criticism,’’—a term which 
he deprecated because it was so generally misapplied in 


| popular usage. 
all | 


In studying the Bible on these lines it was to be noted, 
first, that it is not one book, but a collection of books— 
a library, in fact, composed of sixty-six books, and these 
books contain history, tradition, law, epic, and sacred 
poetry, etc. ; in short, the literature of a peculiar people 
for fourteen centuries, from the first book, containing 


substantially the story of John. The first seventeen 
books trace the history of Israel, but they are not all 
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the original volumes; some are a combination from 
earlier writings, which are referred to by name in them. 
Dr. Abbott referred to Tatian’s ‘‘ Diatesseron,’’ written 
in the second century, as an illustration of this statement. 
The ‘‘ Diatesseron ’’ was a continous narrative, compiled 
from the four Gospels. If these had been lost it would 
have remained as the only history of Christ’s presence on 
earth, and this was what had probably happened in the 
case of some the Old Testament books. 
combination of earlier writings, which explains why even 


stories of Joseph, and other duplications. 

Similarly, from Exodus to Esther, inclusive, a dupli- 
cate history runs through all the books, and the two differ 
in spirit, but not in fact. 
prophetic. 


The oldest book in the Bible, Dr. Abbott said, was | 
contained in the first part | 
of Exodus, and there mentioned by name. Deuteronomy, | 


”? 


the ‘‘ Book of the Covenant, 


written, or, rather, edited, 700 years later, contains a 


collection of written law, tradition, ceremony, etc., and 


also contains a ‘‘ Book of the Covenant,’’ but this is 
twice as large as the earlier and simpler one, for the 
Levitical system of laws grew more complex as it ad- 
vanced, and borrowed many forms from paganism. 

Job, the speaker said, was an epic poem, designed to 
teach the truth that suffering is not always punishment, 
but may be God’s instrument of mercy. Psalms, or ** The 
Psalter,’’ was the Hebrew hymn-book, containing the 
songs of the nation for eight and a half centuries. Some, 
but by no means all, of them were written by David. 
Proverbs was the collective wisdom of the same period. 
Ecclesiastes was ‘‘ the drama of a human soul ; the sev- 
enth chapter of Romans put into poetry.’’ The Song of 
Songs was a drama of a pure woman’s love. 

The ancient historian who wrote the history of Israel, 
as found in the first and second chapters of the Book of 
Kings, and the one who wrote the somewhat different 
version of the beginning and rise of the same people as 
found in the first chapters of the Book of Chronicles, 
may both be compared to the more modern historian, 
Froude, who in his history of England made use of pre- 
existing material, founded upon the statements of old 
writers and possibly of legendary traditions, which had 
gained full credence in the minds of the people among 
whom he lived. Thus, to my mind, did the ancient pa- 
triarch of Israel cull from the works of those who pre- 
ceded them and from the traditions which had been 
handed down by their forefathers, those versions of the 
beginning of the world and of the beginning of nations 
which seemed to them most reliable. 

Isaiah was written by at least two persons, and at 
intervals of time at least a century apart. To see this it 
was only necessary to compare the punishment predicted 
for Israel in the fifth chapter, with the peace and pros- 
perity promised in the fortieth. The first was a predic- 
tion of the Babylonian captivity, the second, a prophecy 
of deliverance from that tribulation. 

The Bible, to day, is the greatest and noblest work in 
the literature of the world. And by analyzing it we do 
not lose the divine inspiration with which it is permeated, 
but studying it in all its aspects we are led to believe in 
it as the history of the true God’s dealings with his 
world and his people. 


The beauty, the pureness, the oneness of the book, in | 


spite of the many varied qualities which it comprehends, 
and the many hands through which it has passed, are 
among those attributes which endear it to the souls of 
men. The seeming discrepancies with which it is replete 


Genesis was a | 


One is priestly, the other | 











are explained away when looked on with the righteous 
intelligence of modern wisdom, and the Book, taken col- 
lectively and as a whole, stands complete. God dwells 
in man, and the nearer we get to the thoughts of men 
who expressed beliefs inspired by Him, the clearer be- 
comes our conception of the Great God, whose book we 


| have to-night discussed reverently but intellectually ; 


scientifically but fearfully. 
The lecture was throughout earnest and impressive. 


| At the close, Dr. Abbott requested any who desired, to 
English readers can find in it two accounts of the creation | 
and two of the deluge, while Hebrew scholars find two | 


present any questions that had occurred to them, and a 
number in the audience did so, the answers being 
promptly given. 

The second lecture of the course will be given on 
Sixth-day evening of the present week, the roth inst., 
and the third on Fourth-day evening of next week. 


THE ZAVITZ GOLDEN WEDDING. 


This was briefly mentioned in the INTELLIGENCER of Second month 
20. The following we take (somewhat condensed) from Young 
Friends’ Review, for Third month, 


DanieEL and Susan W. Zavitz wish, through the medium 


| of the Young Friends’ Review, to thank their many 


friends, who, at the request of their children, sent con- 
gratulations and kind words of friendship, love, and 
esteem to cheer them on the occasion of the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding day, which 
occurred on the 2d of Second month. To answer indi- 


| vidually the hundred and twenty. five or so greetings, some 


of them attaining the proportions of ponderous, but ex- 
ceedingly interesting epistles, would be unlooked for. 
But they cannot let the kindness and thoughtfulness 
manifested for them, and the deep interest in them, pass 
by without in some way making them to feel, in a 
measure, the grateful enjoyment and satisfaction that the 
letters gave them on that day and ever since. Perhaps 
the occasion can be best portrayed by quoting the notice 
in the local papers : 

‘¢On Tuesday, February 2, Daniel and Susan Zavitz, 
of Coldstream, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
wedding day. This happy occasion was observed by the 
assembling of their children and grandchildren, (only 
one, Howard Zavitz, being absent), to a wedding dinner, 
the family reunion being of the most pleasant description. 
After dinner, from 2 till 5 o’clock, a reception was held. 
A very large number of friends availed themselves of the 
privilege of calling upon and congratulating the worthy 
and respected old couple upon the happy and unusual 
achievement of fifty years of married life together, but 
through the mail came a perfect avalanche of congratula- 
tions and good wishes. Letters poured in not only from 
Canada, but also from many States of the Union, each 
vieing with the others in expressions of respect and love. 
Some were of a retrospective nature and spoke of the 
great and wonderful changes, discoveries, and inventions 
of the last half century, while others referred to the long, 
exemplary, and worthy lives of their old friends, of their 
kindness and benevolence, their hearty and enduring in- 
terest in the welfare and happiness of others, and their 
wholesome influence upon the lives and actions of those 
who knew them best, and upon the community in which 
they dwelt.’’ 

We might add a few references from an autobiography 
read at that time: 

‘‘ Daniel Zavitz was born in the township of Bertie, 
district of Niagara, Upper Canada, on the 24th of Second 
month, 1821. Susan W. Vail was born near Plainfield, 
in the State of New Jersey, on the 16th of Fifth month, 
1827, living there until she was seven years old ; she re- 
moved with the family into Genesee county, New York 
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State, where our narrative below finds her.’’ Speaking 
of school learning in those early days, Daniel says: ‘* Our 
day schools lasted but three months, in the winter season, 
and even then our evenings and mornings were packed 
full of chores, sometimes till very late at night and early 
in the morning, until school-time again. Another feature 
of the school system was boarding the school teacher. 
He always boarded around amongst the employers, staying 
at each place a length of time, determined by the number 
of pupils that attended school.’’ 

A scene common then but unusual now was presented 
in the hay and harvest field. 
take the rake and the fork to the field and help through 
the busy summer season. I can see their faces now, red 
with the hard work, and the hot sun.”’ 

A picture to draw tears of tenderness and pity, was the 
recital of a portion of Daniel and Susan’s journey west 
from his father’s home. It was, in combination, their 
wedding and their emigrating journey. Susan was the 
one he had chosen among all the fair ones, and she willingly 
consented to be his companion through life. Trusting in 
him she had left her home in York State, and they were 
now at the time of the picture I wish to draw for che 
reader, wending their lonely way, in the bitter time of 
winter, with their household goods packed in a lumber 
wagon, westward over unfrequented roads towards their 
new home, in the wilds of an almost unbroken forest. 

‘Tt was near the close of the second day’s travel that we 
reached what was called the Spring Creek gully. It 
looked very steep, and at that time exceedingly icy. 
Susan concluded she would walk down. I put a rail 
through the hind wheels to block them, and then started 
down. Sometimes the horses would slide for a long way, 
and the wagon slew around on the ice, but finally, after 
a period of breathless silence on the part of Susan and me, 
we reached the other side of the gully, and felt thankful 
when we arrived at my uncle John Pound’s, some time 
after dark and very tired. 

‘* Two more days brought us safely and thankfully to 
our very own little sunny clearing in the boundless forest. 
It were all too long to tell the many trials that attend 
pioneer privation. They were no doubt much similar to 
the hardships and blessings that have been portrayed 
frequently in describing the felling of the mighty giants 
of the ‘ primeval forest,’ and transforming the wilderness 
into order, civilization, and prosperity. 

‘*And now, for half a century, the most wonderful, 
it seems to me, since time began to date, my wife and I 
have lived in this one spot. Children (four in number) 
and grandchildren have grown up argund us. In all 
these years and changes, with two families in the house 
at present, not a single death has occurred in the house, 
for which and for all other blessings we feel to thank a 
kind Providence.’’ 

Of his spiritual experience along the path of life the 
biographer adds: ‘* My parents being both members of 
the Society of Friends, we children were brought up 
under good influence from example, with an earnest en- 
deavor to direct us to that ‘light within.’ They took 
pains to take us to meeting with them when we were 
young, and as we grew older the wholesome habit still 
clings in a remarkable degree. After I left home, when 
[ was tempted to stray, the upright parental example 
would come up before me, declaring, ‘ This is the way, 
walk in it,’ and it has been as a hedge round about me. 
My dear wife, too, who was equally blessed with all the 
advantages mentioned above, both of her parents being 
conscientious and consistent Friends, was a great help to 
me in guiding me aright, truly a help-meet indeed. 
Whenever I have missed the way I have had no cause to 
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| surroundings. 


| would always experience peace of mind. 


‘Often would my sisters 


| THe 
| School, Carlisle, took place last week. There was a large 


| and 462 boys. 


| same differences as amony the young of any race. 
| save, others spend. 


| Primitive Christianity. 
| public that Christ had instituted had been largely sup- 


find fault with the example set me nor with any adverse 
Yet I acknowledge to have often strayed, 
but not so far but what I could see a little glimmer of 
that light vouchsafed by a loving and merciful Providence 
to win me back, and when I yielded to its directions | 
As I grow older 
and continue to follow that light that never leads astray, 
persisting to the end, my many failings, I feel, may be 
forgiven, which thought gives me continued peace of 
mind that the world cannot rob me of.’’ 


CARLISLE SCHOOL 
annual Commencement 


COMMENCEMENT 


exercises at the Indian 
attendance, including many persons from the neighbor- 
hoods where the Indian boys and girls have their ‘* out- 
ing’’ engagements. 

There are now 803 pupils at the school, 341 girls 
The whole number of pupils under the 
care of Carlisle for some portion of the year was 898. 


| There are 61 tribes represented at the school, the most 


prominent of which are Apache, Arapahoe, Cheyenne, 
Chippewa, Crow, Nez Perce, Omaha, Oneida, Pueblo, 
Sac and Fox, Sioux, Winnebago, Piegan, Pima. 

It costs about $100,000 a year to conduct the school. 
This is paid by the U. S. Government. The appropria- 


| tion made is on the basis of $167 for each pupil, but by 


the last annual report it will be seen that the per capita 


| cost was only a little over $141, which includes the cost of 
transporting children to and from their homes, new build- 


ings, repairs and improvements of all kinds. This is a 


| smaller cost than at other schools, the economy resulting 
from the ‘‘ Outing System.”’ 


Last fall 213 students re- 
mained out, and attended public school during the winter 


_ and had the continuous benefit of family life. During the 


vacation months of summer 506 were out, last year, which 
is about the number that go out every year. 

The total earnings of the outing students, last year, 
amounted to $19,238.62, of which the girls earned 
$6,480.60, and the boys $12,758.02. They are encour- 
aged to save by every possible means, but there are the 
Some 
From their last year’s earnings the 
boys saved $5,561.19 and the girls $3,037.29, a total of 
$8,598.48. 


THE founders of the Society of Friends in the 17th 
Century, were accustomed to say that the aim of the 
movement in which they were engaged was the revival of 


In their day the free spiritual Re- 


planted by the usurpations of the human priesthood. Ex- 


| ternals had taken the place of spirituals ; forms had dis- 
| placed realities. 


Wide-reaching as the reform movement 
had been both in Germany and England, it was yet very 
imperfect. The times were ripe for another advance 
toward the simple and practical religion of Christ ; and 
George Fox believed himself called by God to lead the 
work.— William Pollard. 


A sONG in the heart is better than a grand piano in a 
gilded parlor. Real riches can not be counted out in 
coin. Weare rich in what we are. People are troubled 
because they live in back streets, but the alley is as near 
heaven as the avenue.—Dean Hodcves. 


In matters of business it is quite as important that you 
should be exact and careful with your nearest friend as 


| with a stranger.—American Friend. 





CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
PHILADELPHIA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held on Second-day evening, Third month 8, the newly 
elected president, William E. Walter, in the chair. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read, and, as has 
been the case every month during the past two years, they were 
approved without correction. 

After reports were made by the standing and special committees 
the Executive Committee announced that five new names had been 
added to the list of members and that the Association was in receipt of 
some new photographs. 

Hannah H, Clothier was asked to act as secretary while Isabel 
Chambers read a review of Irene M. Ashby’s *‘ Life of Elizabeth Fry.” 

The writer said: ‘* It seems as if we could not fully realize, in this 
day of numberless charities, just what this noble woman did when she 
stepped modestly but bravely into tumultuous London to bring comfort 
and peace to the most wretched of all the miserable people of those 
times. It may be that in these years we have grown less selfish but 
however that may be, we must keep in mind, while looking at tbis 
stately figure, that it was then not customary nor fashionable to go 
about uplifting humanity, and that she who undertook the work must 
go forth without precedent and bear the criticism, even of her friends. 
The little book makes us know Elizabeth Fry. Not so much does it 
tell of her actions and reforms in a catalogued way but gives us a 
glimpse of the woman herself.’’ 

The article reviewed her life of consecrated service and emphasized 
her noble womanhood, and said in closing, ‘* Now we look up to her 
as one who, brave in spirit and unceasing in devotion, dared everything 
for the sake of humanity and whose love for her Heavenly Father 
was constantly proven by her unfailing help to the most desolate of 
his children.” 

In the remarks following the reading there were expressions of 
appreciation of the lessons which Elizabeth Fry’s life give to us of 
today. She worked for permanent results, and her efforts will be an 
inspiration to useful lives through all time, not only among Friends 
but other sects who love to do her honor. With all her outside work, 
it is a noteworthy fact that she brought up a large family of children, 
and faithfully performed her home duties. She did not keep to 
herself what was given her, but gave freely and abundantly. 

The secretary was recalled to the chair, and Morgan Bunting read 
his interesting paper on ‘* The Old and New Style of Computing 
Time.’’ He clearly outlined the errors growing out of the ever-in- 
creasing difference between the solar and the civil year, and told of the 
difficulties arising, when the adjustment was made from the Julian to 
the Gregorian calendar, which prevented further irregularity, And, as 
was afterwards remarked, we could not but feel thankful that we did 
not live in those confusing days. 

Additional facts were given by Emma Speakman Webster, who 
said that at one time in several countries of Europe New Year’s Day 
was celebrated on four different dates, at Christmas, New Year’s, on 
the 25th of Third month, and the Ist of Fourth month. 

The reading of a paper, ‘‘ ‘the Responsibility of Wealth,”’ by Annie 
Hillborn, was then listened to with much interest. She presented the 
subject in its broad meaning, holding up the nobility of high thinking 
and right living, and showing how the possession of culture, time, fa- 
vorable environment, and ability to help others, brings a responsibility 
as well as does moneyed wealth. 

She said : ‘‘I like to think of wealth as a loan made to each of us, 
as our bodies are loaned to us by God, and that we never make any 
use of it except for high and rightful needs, feeling that after its ex- 
penditure something good represents it.”’ 

In the true spirit of brotherliness an earnest plea was made that 
mothers give of their sympathy and advice to those less favored than 
themselves, and that experienced and thoughtful men take more time 
to help the men and boys around them, and think out the problem of 
their poverty. We were reminded that ‘‘ we enumerate the various 
riches we possess but do not dell upon those of a spiritual nature, 
neither are we so apt to think of making extensive use of such wealth ; 
but to those whose hearts have been turned to some sweet and useful 
work, these possessions multiply, and they leave the privilege of doing 
the little, quiet, helpful services where the result is seen long afterward,’’ 

In the remarks which followed, the hope was expressed that in 
taking this wider view of riches we would not overlook nor underesti- 
mate the real and proper use of money for public uses. These have 
their proper place in the beautifying and improvement of our cities, and 
the example of Florence and her patriotic people is one which we 
might well follow. 

Jesus taught that the wealthy man is simply a steward, and as a 
fitting close, the thought was expressed that we had before us that 
evening a high ideal and an example of the carrying out of that ideal 
in the life of Elizabeth Fry, when we remembered how one woman 
assumed the responsibility of wealth. 

After a period of silence, the meeting adjourned, 

ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


MEDIA, Pa.—A regular meeting of Media Friends’ Association was 
held on the evening of Third month 5. Since its inception, two years 
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ago, the association has held its meetings regularly in the building 
occupied by the Friends’ School. With the removal of the latter to 
the newly erected building at Washington and Gayley streets, the com- 
mittee in charge of the school has placed at the disposal of the asso- 
ciation a room, which is in every way comfortable and attractive. The 
present meeting was the first that has been held in the new home. 

The paper of the evening was ‘‘ A Review of the Book of Acts, 
with Especial Reference to the Ministry of Paul,’’ by Clara B. Miller. 
The writer collated the Scriptural account and the secular history of 
the time, in order to show the influences which bore upon the early 
Christians from without, and the influences through which they in 
turn reacted upon the gentile world. Many forces were at work 
throughout the life of Paul, to mould and form his character into that 
which it actually became. Perhaps one of the most powerful of these 
was the memory which must ever have remained with him, of his con- 
senting presence at the martyrdom of Stephen. In his later life the 
best that is in the man shines forth together with the spiritual elements 
of his teaching and his ministry is best understood when we study side 
by side in him the human part with the divine. 

Charles Palmer opened a fruitful discussion of the Third and Fourth 
Queries, in the course of which the attitude of Friends toward the 
Evangelical churches was considered in various phases. By several it 
was urged that the testimony, in its truest sense, is against the practice 
of preaching the Gospel for the sake of the earthly reward, be that 
reward in what form it may. 

Katherine M. Stevenson read an article entitled, ‘‘ Our Friends the 
Friends,”” by Samuel J. Arthur, a Baptist clergyman of Pittston, Pa. 
It is the feeling of the association that it is well to consider from time 
to time the opinions which other denominations may hold concerning 
our own. When the comment is one of approbation, it helps us in the 
belief that all Christian denominations are growing nearer together ; 
when adverse, it is no less valuable for thoughtful consideration. 


c. 


FAwN, PA.—Fawn Young Friends’ Association met Third month 
14, at Mercie M. Brown’s. The President opened the meeting by 
reading the 27th Psalm, followed by the usual silence. 

The roll-call was responded to by members present with appro- 
priate sentiments. Minutes of previous meeting read and approved. 
Thomas Brown read some selections in reference to Philanthopic work 
of the present Administration, and the thought was expressed that there 
was reason for thankfulness in the course taken in regard to temper- 
ance and peace and arbitration. 

The question, ‘‘Are national holidays a benefit to society ?’’ was 
answered in a very able manner by Prof. Schaak. “It is the duty of 
every citizen to aim to teach patriotism, and also to endeavor to have 
a law passed to prohibit the sale of intoxicants on any one of the 
holidays.” Theodate Keech read ‘“‘ Confidence in Providence,’’ and 
George Myers “ The Quaker of the Olden Time.” The portion of 
the Discipline in relation to Appeals was read and discussed. The 
question, ‘* What are the essentials of a useful life?’’ was presented. 
It was thought that while there were many essentials, the greatest was 
‘the doing good to others.’’ Adjourned to meet at E. Thomas 
Allen’s, Fourth month 11. 

(The Association met on Second month 14 at Thomas Brown’s. 
There was a very interesting meeting. ) B. 


COLDSTREAM, ONTARIO.—Officers for 1897 are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Ethel Cutler; vice-president, John Muma; secretary and treas- 
urer, Edna Zavitz ; corresponding secretary, Ethel Zavitz, 

At a meeting in charge of the History Section, Second month 26, 
the subject considered was a review of the Christian Church from its 
rise until the rise of Friends, first given by way of introduction to the 
history of Friends. M. K. Muma gave an interesting account of the 
early Christian Church, tracing its corruptions through the middle ages, 
and mentioning as guardians of the truth unalloyed the Paulisians, the 
Waldense, and the Albigenses. S. P, Zavitz took the history up with 
the Protestant Reformation, explaining along the line of evolution the 
ever-upward tendency of religious conception in the world, from a 
saving faith in the Church to a saving faith in the Bible, reaching its 
climax in a saving faith in an immediate revelation, or the teaching of 
the Divine Spirit in the hearts of a// men. 

Ida Zavitz produced an essay on the early life of George Fox. 

Readings bearing on the subject were given by Georgia Zavitz, 
Phoebe C. Zavitz, and Libbie Hamacher, 


SOLEBURY, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Solebury 
met in the meeting-house on First-day, the 14th inst. The minutes ot 
last meeting were read and approved. Then followed the reports of 
the various standing committees. These appointments for Fourth 
month, were made by the Executive Committee : 

Extracts from the sermon of Dr. Gregg, subject ‘‘ Quakers as 
makers of America,” to Martha C. Ely. ‘* Why Am I a Friend? ”’ to 
Emma L. Rice. Reading, Laura E. Walton. “ How can we widen 
the circle of our influence ?”’ to Agnes S. Ely. 

Martha B. White and Seth I. Walton gave very interesting reports 
from the Discipline and Current Topics sections. 
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A sketch of the life of Isaac Penington was prepared and read by 
Florence K. Blackfan. A recitation was given by George S. Roberts, 
and another, “In School Days,’”’ by Whittier, was given by Walter 
W. Carter. 

A reading by Edward Simpson closed the day’s exercises. After 
some discussion of the papers, the meeting was adjourned until the 
second First-day in Fourth month. F. R. K. 

MICKLETON, N. J.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held on the evening of Third month 13. 

The 24th chapter of Matthew was read for opening exercise, fol 
lowed by the reading of the minutes of last meeting. It was suggested 
that we hold our next meeting the first Seventh-day in the month, 
as the usual time would bring it on the day of the First-day School 
Union; it was also suggested and adopted that we meet hereafter at 
7 30 instead of 7 p. m. 

The roth chapter of “‘ Janney’s History ’ was read by Rachel M. 
Haines, followed by a recitation, and a paper on the life of Samuel 
Hacket, whose greatest aim and purpose in life seemed to be to do all 
the good whenever and however he could. 

‘* Poetical Conundrums’’ were given by M. E. Livezey, which 
consisted of cards, each bearing a conundrum, the answer of each 
being the name of some writer. 

A poem from J, G. Saxe’s works was read by Wilmer Pancoast, 
entitled, “‘ Wishing,’’ followed by E. L. Duell reciting ‘‘ The Path- 
way Through the Sky.” The questions were read and answered, and 
the reports of the committee and appointments given out. The meeting 
adjourned until Fourth month 3. Number present, 40. 

M. E. Livezey, Secretary. 


MoTHERS’ CONFERENCE.—The Conference of Mothers, at 15th 
and Race Streets meeting-house, on the afternoon of the 14th inst., was 
largely attended, and was a very interesting occasion. Anne Biddle 
Sterling presided. Papers were read by Elizabeth C. Birney, Anne 
Biddle Sterling, Rachel Foster Avery, Frances E. W. Harper, and 
Constance MacKenzie. A brief discussion followed the papers, and 
remarks in commendation of the object of the conference were made 
by Dr. H. L. Wayland, President Anna Hammer, of the State 
W. C. T. U., and others. It was announced that similar conferences 
will be held in the future as opportunity offers. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE FUTURE,.—At the meeting of Haverford Alumni, 
in this city on the rth, Pres, Sharpless spoke of the future of the Col- 
lege. He said that within a short time (by the receipt of the Jacob 
Jones bequest), it would have every year the income of $1,400,000, 
endowments and interest in real estate, and would be in the front rank 
of colleges so far as endowments are concerned. 

He discouraged the idea that some day Haverford would grow to 
be a great university. He thought a school on the lines contemplated 
by the founders was the sort of an institution that ought to be carried 
on. Better things, he said, are to be gained out of small colleges than 
from large colleges. He thought there was room in the United States 
for a first-rate small college. 

The student, said the Doctor, gets his intellectual impulses from 
association with the professors. Other impulses he gets from associa- 
tion with the student body. It is the aim at Haverford to keep the 
student body clean and chaste, so that a boy, through good influences, 
may not be corrupted. He suggested that the college take as a motto 
in the future, ‘* Not so much size, but completeness; not so much 
noise, but substance. Develop no luxurious ideas of living, but en- 
courage simplicity and goodness.”’ 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—The annual exhibition of the 
Swarthmore College Camera Club will be held in the Assembly Hall 
on Sixth-day evening, Third month 19. About 125 stereopticon views 
from photographs taken by members of the Club will be exhibited. 

At the annual contest of the Pennsylvania Inter Collegiate Oratori- 
cal Association, at Allentown, Pa., on the 12th inst., the College was 
represented by Sarah Bancroft, ’97. 


FRIENDS’ ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE.—This 
well-known institution, long in charge of Eli M. Lamb, is about to 
undergo a development of its scope and facilities. As an initial step, 
the ‘* Friends’ Elementary and High School” has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $25,000. A board of directors, consisting of Eli M. 
Lamb, George M. Lamb, Dr. O. Edward Janney, William Penrose, 
Melvin S. Griffith, M. L, Cox, Dr. Eldridge C. Price, Charles P. 
Blackburn, R. E. Lamb, Arthur L. Lamb, M. E. Janney, and Louis 
Lewis, have been elected for the ensuing year. George M. Lamb 
was chosen president; Dr. O. Edward Janney, vice-president ; Louis 
Lewis, treasurer, and M. E. Janney, secretary. 

Prof. Eli M. Lamb will continue as principal, and will, being re- 
lieved of the business cares of the concern, devote his whole time to 
the educational interests of the institution. 

The school will be enlarged and improved by the addition of mod- 














ernized building and equipment, as well as by the introduction of 
manual training business, and other special departments, Courses 


especially laid down to lead into Johns Hopkins University, the 
Woman’s College, and other prominent institutions of learning will be 
introduced. 

The school fits for Swarthmore College, and children of Friends 
and others desiring to enter Swarthmore may be provided with board 
in Friends’ families, in Baltimore, and will be trained on such lines as 
are especially desired by the College authorities. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, this month, has an interesting and suggestive 
article on ** Travel by Land,’’ by L. M. Iddings. {t discusses the sub 
ject freely, and contains many hints how to make the most of the ad- 
vantages afforded by European and American railroads and hotels, 
The avoidance of what seem inevitable annoyances is provided for 
‘« The Business of a Factory,” by Philip G. Hubert, Jr., is the third of 
the remarkable series describing the Conduct of Great Businesses. 
This is not a technical article about the machinery of great mills, or a 
social article about the status of the mill hands ; it is a study of the tre- 
mendous business problems that confront a man or a corporation owning 
a great factory, The margin of profit,—often infinitely small,—the 
best kind of machinery, the influence of styles and designs, the best 
way of selling, etc., are discussed. The illustrations are good ; they 
give a vivid and picturesque panorama of the impressive life and ac- 
tivity at a great factory. 

The Atlantic Monthly for Third month has been obliged to issue 
two extra editions John Fiske’s article on the ‘‘ Arbitration Treaty,’’ 
and Woodrow Wilson's estimate of ex-President Cleveland, appear to 
have been special attractions. During the early months of the present 
year, the publishers announce, the magazine has greatly increased its 
circulation. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, send out an attractive Spring An- 
nouncement of New Books. It includes new works by many well- 
known authors, including Henry James, ‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock,’’ 
Margaret Deland, Herbert D. Ward, Prof. Jas. M. Hoppin of Yale, 
Mrs. A. D, T. Whitney, Olive Thorne Miller, and others. The cata- 
logue may be had free of charge, we presume, by addressing the 
publishers. 


THE APPALACHIAN RANGE’S HISTORY. 

Notes from a lecture by Prof. W. 3. Scott, of Princeton University, 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Stenographic report 
furnished the INTELLIGENCER by George B. Cock. Continuation of 
article in issue of Second month 6. 
THE first step in the deposit of mountain ranges is always 
laid along the margin of the sea bottom, in shallow water, 
not far from land. Contrast with a mountain range the 
strata of the plains on both sides,—you find in the plains 
the beds are much thicker, while the same beds thicken 
up many times approaching the mountain. The first step 
in the mountain range is not elevation but depression. It 
is the selection of a line along the sea-coast where the 
bottom will sink—a line of weakness, because the sinking 
is necessary to allow the accumulation of such a thick 
mass of material. 

In the case of the Appalachian Range, in the United 
States, this accumulation of material went on throughout 
their whole infancy, which we call the paleozoic age. At 
the time coal was being made jn Pennsylvania there were 
not any Appalachian mountians. Over the side of those 
mountains were low-lying peat-bottom and swamps, just 
a little above the level of the tide, and every now and 
then they would sink and let the sea in over them, and on 
that portion—the peat-bottom—you will find sandstone, 
showing that the sinking went on pretty fast. In western 


| Pennsylvania may be seen coal seams with limestone 


immediately on top, and limestone of such formation as 
shows that the water was, say, a hundred feet or more in 
depth, and far enough out beyond shore to be undisturbed 
by mud and sand brought from the coast. 

There was for long ages a sinking line for the accumu- 
lation of sediment. At so late a date as the carboniferous 
period there were still no mountains there,—still low- 
lying swamps and bogs, a little above and a little below 
(now one and now the other) the level of the tide. 
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The next stage, however, was that the crust of the 
earth was no longer able to stand the strain. There is a 
great deal of dispute as to what produces these wonderful 
compressions. ‘The mechanical analysis of the problem 
shows that there was no uplift,—that the force acted 
horizontally. The force is tangential to the surface of 
the earth. It is a force of compression—just as a towel— 
one end held in either hand, is thrown into folds by the 
approach of the hands toward each other. That is the 
way the mountains were formed,—the force is one of 
lateral compression. 

How the force is generated that compressed the 
mountains laterally, geologists are not yet agreed upon. 
It is probably due to the contraction of the earth. The 
earth is hot ; it used to be hotter than it is now; is losing 
heat all the time. A cooling body is a shrinking body ; 
the interior is the hot part, the crust the cold and rigid 
part. As the heated interior shrinks away from the crust 
the crust is not self supporting ; it has to follow the 
shrinking interior. This large outer layer has to be 
squeezed into a smaller space, and that necessarily sets up 
a series of horizontal compression strains which ridge it 
up into folds. 

The skin of the apple, following the contracting pulp 
as it shrinks from the evaporation of the juices, shows the 
compression ; the strong parts of the skin would stand 
smooth, while the lines of weakness in the earth’s 
surface determine where the accumulation of sediment 
shall be and also determine the lines along which the crust 
is going to yield when the strains of compression shall 
have proven too much. 

After the closing of the coal-forming period in 
eastern Pennsylvania occurred these great strains which 
threw the Appalachians up into immense folds and 
ridges—a process no doubt requiring many centuries. 

Rocks, with a sufficiently heavy load atop, act just like 
wax ; they are perfectly plastic, and even yet can be put 
into a press and moulded into any desired shape. There 
is no substance that is not plastic under sufficient pressure, 
and at depths calculated to be about 30,000 feet below 
the surface there is no rock which will not flow and yield 
to pressure exactly as wax will. A great many of the 
mountain masses, if suddenly compressed, would have 
been shattered to pieces ; and clearly enough they show 
us, by the way in which they have yielded, that the 
folding force must have been very gradual and slowly 
applied. 

As these mountain ridges went up, in the long cen- 
turies that were required, they were immediately attacked 
by the denuding forces, and while the ideal folds must be 
borne in mind, the very first of these ridges that showed 
themselves above the surface commenced to get blunt, 
and were cut off by atmospheric destruction and the 
streams that crossed over them. The folding force, 
however, was far in excess of that of denudation, and 
during the coal-forming period the Appalachians were 
almost surely as high as are the Alps to day. That was the 
first chapter in the history of the mountains, but that 
process does not account for the mountains as they 
are now. 

The Appalachians have a wonderfully even sky-line 
in their ridges. Nearly all of them rise to the same 
height, and their lines are often just as straight on the 
horizon as if leveled off witharuler. There is something 
peculiar about it. The Alps and the Rockies have not 
this appearance. One needs to go all the way down to 
western North Carolina before finding any mountain 
peak of the ordinary kind. 

Examination of the Appalachian ridges shows the 
ridges made up of rocks exceedingly resistant to destruc- 


tion,—all hard, silicious conglomerates, made up of 
quartz pebbles and quartz sand,—which is a very inde- 
structible rock. Rain-water has no effect on quartz ; the 
only thing that happens is that the rocks are wedged out 
by the frost. The rocks in the valleys will be found 
either flat (as clay shales), or soluble like limestone, which 
are completely removed by ordinary rain-water. 

If you fill up the great valley between the first ranges 
of the Appalachian and the Allegheny front which you 
reach at the Horseshoe Curve (on the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, west of Altoona), which is merely the eastern edge 
of the plateau, where the strata became horizontal and 
unfolded, that Allegheny front is merely the edge of a 
plateau, not the front of a range of mountains; then fill 
up between the Kittatinny and the Allegheny front, and 
you get almost a level surface, above which no ridge rises 
at all. 

Another curious feature is that all the great streams 
coming out of the Appalachian pay no attention to the 
topography at all. They seem to have deliberately 
chosen the most difficult way and to have sawed through 
the hardest kind of ridges instead of being deflected. 
There is the Delaware sawing a great Gap, 1,500 feet 
deep, through the Kittatinny Ridge, and the Susquehanna 
doing the same thing coming out of Harrisburg ; also the 
Potomac at Harper’s Ferry. If those ridges had been 
there the rivers never could have cut any gorge. Rivers 
didn’t flow up hill in old times any more than they do 
now. 

The explanation of these apparently mountain-cutting 
courses of the rivers is this: by the time of the cretaceous 
period (following the carboniferous age by millions of 
years and yet a very long time ago), the Appalachian 
Mountains, all the way from the Hudson River to 
northern Georgia, had been practically swept away and 
cut down to a low-lying plain. This lofty range, in the 
course of a couple of geologic periods (the triassic and 
jurassic), was literally swept out of existence, with the 
exception of a few hill like Mount Mitchell and one or 
two others in North Carolina which because of their 
harder rocks or greater distance from streams, kept a few 
points above the plain, to form which the mountains had 
been cut down to the very roots. This plain is called 
the Kittatinny Plain, because the Kittatinny Ridge is one 
of the remnants of it. 

The northern part of the Kittatinny Plain sloped 
gently to the southeast,—the Delaware, Susquehanna, 
Hudson, and Potomac being the principal rivers, and 
flowing then across an almost level plain. 

Then an upheaval of this level plain about 1,500 feet 
made it a plateau, the surface of which appears in the 
hard ridges above mentioned. ‘The least resistant por- 
tions of the ridges the streams commenced cutting and 
crossing through (the ridges not rising but the plain 
rose). The rivers kept cutting lower and lower and the 
atmosphere commenced cutting: thus was formed a set 
of mountain ridges with a perfectly straight sky. line and 
the rivers flowed across them as if they were not there. 
The ridges are the harder parts of the plains left standing 
up; while the softer parts have been worn out by the 
streams and the atmosphere. 

The Appalachian history is a very complicated one, 
being so much worn down from its original height ; but 
owing to the two uplifts (the Kittatinny Plain and the 
Shenandoah Plain—the latter lifted about 1,800 feet), the 
removal of the softer and more soluble rocks left the 
ridges standing up almost as they first existed. These 
hard ridges of resistant rock have suffered very little in 
the time which has sufficed to dig out all these longi- 
tudinal valleys. 
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A view of the Palisades of the Hudson, taken from the 
New York side looking towards New Jersey, shows that 
we can get an even sky-line in an entirely different 
fashion from that mentioned above. The Palisades con- 
sist of an immense sheet of volcanic rock, from 300 to 
800 feet thick, which is not a mountain in any sense of 
the word,—merely the truncated edge of a thick sheet of 
trap rock. Its method of generation or production is 
entirely distinct from the mountain. 

A point along the Juniata River, on the Pennsylvania 
railroad, right in the heart of the Allegheny Mountains, 
presents a view of slip rock strata almost up on end, tilted 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, that are real mountains ; 
but owing to their exceedingly high antiquity they have 
been cut down to their present very low level. 

A view on the upper Hudson, away from the series of 
folding mountains, presents rock strata almost perfectly 
horizontal, which beds, traced towards the mountains, 
are found rising higher and higher, and coming into the 
tremendous folds which produce the mountains themselves. 

Portions of the country were covered by the great ice 
sheet of the glacial period, which left a great mass of 
drift filling up all the old valleys. One sees readily, in 
the Delaware Water Gap, where a great mass of ice pol- 
ished the rock. 

The Valley of the Mohawk was originally 200 feet 
deeper than Lake Erie, but was so filled up with drift as 
to flow into it. 

After the glacial ice retreated, these little streams had 
no channels to flow in, the flow being determined by the 
slope of the drift, and they commenced to saw down until 
they struck the rock; and in that time, since the ice 
sheets have disappeared, new channels have been formed 
by the cutting away of the softer materials. Au Sable 
Chasm and Watkins Glen are examples of stream gorges 
cut since the glacial period. 

The strata at a little falls in the Catskills show these 
to be hardly worthy the name of true mountains,—the 
rocks being almost horizontal, with scarcely discernible 
tilt. The highest point in the Catskills is 4,000 feet. 

Mauch Chunk lies in one of those valleys scooped out 
of the soft rocks, where the ridges of hard rock still 
stand around it. 

The scientific exploration of topography has gone 
much further in this country than elsewhere, both Ger- 
mans and French following out our ideas. The details 
of the history of the Appalachians have been elaborated 
to a degree not applied to any other mountain system in 
the world. 

The New Jersey shore of the Kittatinny range at 
Delaware Water Gap is sandstone and another rock as 
hard as flint and very resistant. The valley right south 
of the Gap has been cut out of the Hudson river silts, 
which are a very soft rock. 

In the neighborhood of the Water Gap is an immense 
mass of rocks lying 1,000 feet thick tumbled down by the 
agency of the frost,—almost the only agency having any 
effect upon these hard, silicious rocks. 

The limited view at one sweep of the eye prevents 
the casual observer from realizing the true character of 
these mountain folds. The strata at Glen Onoko, for 
instance, are apparently a mere incline instead of a fold ; 
but wherever one gets a large view these tilted beds are 
seen to be part of a great sweeping fold. We never at 
any one view see the curvature, any more than at one 
view we can take in enough of the earth’s surface to 
make it look anything but flat. 

Mt. Mitchell, over 7,000 feet high, and with some 
neighboring peaks in North Carolina are remnants of an 
old mountain chain that had not been swept down quite 
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to the level of the plain. They,stood up as low hills; 
and of course when the whole plain was lifted they have 
thus been lifted again into mountains of some consider- 
able height. They are peaks, and they are remnants of 
the old state of things. Mt. Monadnock, in New Eng- 
land, is another of that same kind belonging to a differ 
ent system of mountains. = 

The Appalachian range properly begins at the Hudson 
river. The New England mountains belong to the Aca 
dian range, along with the mountains of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia. 

Mt. Monadnock is a point, which was not removed, 
of an older generation ; and when the plain was again 
uplifted this mountain got its increased height. Pro 
fessor W. M. Davis, of Harvard, has proposed to call all 
residual mountains of that kind after Monadnock,—call- 
ing them ‘‘ Monadnocks”’ as a generic term. 

Having the same history as Mt. Monadnock,—Mt. 
Mitchell and other peaks of western North Carolina are 
those of an earlier generation, remnants of parts of an 
old mountain range that were not reduced to the level of 
the plain and so have gained by successive later uplifts, 
and thus constitute the highest points of the whole Appa- 
lachian system. 


THE SENECA INDIANS: REPORT BY P. C. 
GARRETT. 
A REPORT, by Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, relating 
to the Seneca Indians, who occupy reservations of land in 
western New York, was sent to Congress by the Secretary 
of the Interior, D. R. Francis, on the 23d ult. A 
Washington despatch says : 

Two years ago Congress, by an item in the Indian 
appropriation bill, authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to enter into negotiation with the Ogden Land 
Company for the purpose of quieting its title, and with 
the Indians for the purpose of having the lands thrown 
open. The Secretary selected Philip C. Garrett as his 
representative, and last September Mr. Garrett began his 
duties. 

Mr. Garrett states that in his negotiations with the 
Ogden Land Company he conferred with a firm named 
Messrs. Skillen and Maxwell, who are the authorized agents 
of the Ogden Land Company. After several conferences 
they offered to accept on behalf of the Ogden Land Com- 
pany $270,345, and to abandon its title to the lands. 
This Mr. Garrett considered exorbitant, especially as he 
had been informed that about thirty years ago the Ogden 
Land Company offered to take $50,000 for its claim. 
From other sources he ascertained that the company was 
willing to accept $20,000 or less. He therefore recom- 
mended that the offer of the Ogden Land Company to 
him be not accepted. 

While he admits that the Company may have a claim 
to the lands, he holds that it has no commercial value, 
owing to the fact that the Indians showed no desire to 
give up possession of the land, or to sell it to anyone. 
As the title of the Company was only upon the right to 
be the first buyers in case the Indians ever desired to sell, 
Mr. Garrett could not find that the title had any value, 
and he believed that Congress will be foolish to make any 
appropriation to buy it. 

Mr. Garrett then turned his attention to the Indians 
to see if they were willing to sell their lands to the Gov- 
ernment. He found them well satisfied with their present 
condition, and opposed to give up possession of their 
lands. He made several propositions to them, but all 
were declined. In fact, he states in his report that ‘* All 
propositions were declined by an almost unanimous vote.’’ 











The Indians would not even agree to reconsider it at a 
later date, or to leave the matter in the hands of their 
counsel to make negotiations. 

In a separate report on the condition of the tribe 
(commonly called ‘‘ Nation ’’), sent to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, P. C. Garrett speaks in general favor- 
ably of them, but he criticises the loose marriage system 
which too much prevails, and recommends that their 
marriages be brought under the State law. Leases of 
their lands (which are made by a President and Council 
of sixteen, whose accounts are not made public), he be- 
lieves have been improvidently, if not dishonestly, made. 
He thinks there should be some change in their tribal 
relations. This he believes, can be accomplished by 
allotting the land in severalty. On this point he says: 

‘*It is my decided opinion that Congress ought to 
pass a law extending to those Senecas who wish to take 
their proportion of these two reservations in severalty, 
the privilege of doing so. At a recent election there 
were some 40 persons who favored the division of their 
lands. These ought to be allowed to take their propor- 
tion and to receive citizenship, and they should have first 
choice of land, under a discreet allotting agent, and the 
advantages that would accrue to them would bea stimulus 
to the rest of the Nation.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE first meeting of the new Cabinet was held on the 12th. It is 
understood that the Cuban question was discussed, and that the dis- 
cussion ended with the understanding that the policy hitherto pursued, 
of strict neutrality and enforcement of our neutrality laws, would be 
adhered to so long as the conditions remained as at present. 


THE fact has become understood, though somewhat slowly, that 
the offices at the disposal of the new Administration are fewer in 
number than was ever before the case under like circumstances,—com- 
plete change of party control. This is because of the great extension 
of the Civil Service Reform system, which now ‘‘ protects ’’ all depart- 
ments of the Government, and all but a limited number of the higher 
offices. Office-seekers have been at Washington in large numbers, but 
have come to realize that there is little chance for the great majority of 
them. In the War Department it is said Secretary Alger has practi- 
cally no places to bestow, but that 5,000 applications have been filed. 

THE U. S. Senate, on the roth instant, adjourned sine die. The 
extra session of Congress, including both Senate and House, began on 
the 15th, in response to the summons of the President. In the House 
T. B. Reed, of Maine, being named by the Republicans, was rechosen 
Speaker. The message of the President was sent in on the same day 
and readin both Houses. The Tariff bill, which has been preparing 
by the House Committee of Ways and Means (in the Congress which 
ended on the 4th inst.) was introduced and referred. The Speaker 
announced the new Ways and Means Committee, Representative 
Dingley, of Maine, being again Chairman. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, in his message to Congresss, confined 
himself to the one subject of the necessity for more revenue, The 
total receipts for the past three fiscal years, he said, had been in- 
sufficient to meet the expenditures by $137,811,000, and the annual 
interest on the public debt had increased by $11,493,000. ‘In 
raising revenue duties should be so levied upon foreign products as to 
preserve the home market, so far as possible, to our own producers ; 
to revive and encourage manufactures; to relieve and encourage 
agriculture ; to increase our domestic and foreign commerce; to aid 
and develop mining and building, and to render to labor in every field 
of useful occupation the liberal wages and adequate rewards to which 
skill and industry are justly entitled.” 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, on the 15th., M. Hanotaux, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated that the Turk as well as Greek must 
evacuate the island of Crete, except at points which were occupied by 
European troops. The Powers, he said, would ensure security in the 
island by landing reinforcements, each supplying 600 men. The 
Powers, he continued, hold that the reply of Greece to their ultimatum 
was insufficient. Riciotti Garibaldi, son of General Garibaldi (the 
old Italian leader, now dead), has organized three regiments of volun- 
teers for service in the Greek army. The commanders of the united 
fleet have been instructed to arrest him and his followers if they land 
in Crete. 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY, on the 16th, sent to the Senate the nomi- 
nations of John Hay, of the District of Columbia, to be Ambassador to 
Great Britain; Horace Porter, of New York, to be Ambassador to 
France ; and Henry White, of Rhode Island, to be Secretary of the 
Embassy to Great Britain. 


THE blockade of the ports of Crete by the warships of the 
Powers was begun on the 16th. The Greek squadron, with the 
exception of two small warships, left Cretan waters. The people of 
Greece, it is said, are determined that their army of occupation shall 
not be withdrawn from Crete. Colonel Vassos, commanding the 
Greek troops, is fortifying his position. Ata meeting of the Greek 
Cabinet on the 16th it was decided ‘‘to take active measures.”’ It is 
thought by active measures is meant a declaration of war against 
Turkey, which would give Greece the right to maintain her army in 
Crete, and deprive the Powers of any right of interference. 


THE Mississippi river has been so high that great overflows and 
very serious damage have resulted. Memphis and its neighborhood 
have suffered much. Dispatches from Memphis on the 16th say that 
hundreds of people, in different places, were cut off, and surrounded 
by the water. Rescue steamers were sent out, above and below. The 
levees have broken at different points, and energetic efforts are being 
made to repair them. 


ANXIETY over the situation in South Africa has increased. Prresi- 
dent Kruger, of the Transvaal Republic, has been seeking a closer 
alliance with the adjoining Boer republic, the Orange Free State, and 
in a speech at Bloemfontein, capital of the latter, expressed himself in 
terms considered in England unfriendly. It is stated that the British 
troops at Cape Town have been ordered to hold themselves in readi- 
ness for an emergency. 


AT Washington, on the 16th, Secretary of State Sherman visited 
the Capitol and had a conference with members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in regard to the Arbitration Treaty. The 
Secretary was informed that the Committee expected to make a favor- 
able report at once. The Secretary told the Committee that he had 
hopes of securing another concession from Nicaragua in the matter of the 
canal, and that the initial step would soon be taken with that end 
in view. 

THE military operations in Cuba drag along, with little result 
apparent on either side. There have been numerous reports that 
Gen. Weyler would return to Spain, but he has not doneso. The new 
U. S. Cabinet is considering the questions arising from the attempts of 
persons in this country to fit out expeditions in aid of the Cubans. 
The case of the vessel 7hree Friends will be heard soon before the 
Supreme Court. In the case of the Daunté/ess, which has applied for 
clearance papers from Jacksonville, Florida, with a cargo of guns and 
ammunition, for a Cuban port, Attorney-General McKenna is waiting 
for fuller information. 


THE disturbances between Turkey and Greece, will cause, it is 
feared, renewed danger to the Christians in Armenia. At Arma, a 
dispatch says, they are in fear of their lives and dare not leave the 
quarter allotted to them for occupancy. Similar reports have been 
received from other provinces in Anatolia. It is stated that the Rus- 
sian troops on the Anatolian frontier will occupy the country in the 
event of disorders breaking out. An agent named Yussuf, who was 
disbursing relief to the sufferers at Sert, in the vilayet of Diabekir, has 
been murdered and robbed of £500, which had been furnished to him 
for relief purposes by the Duke of Westminster’s Armenian fund. 


A Lonpon dispatch, on the 13th, says, “ the three Emperors,’’ 
—Russia, Germany, and Austria,—are desirous of dealing severely 
with Greece, and adds: ‘* Each day’s delay is making more conspicu- 
ous the new cleavage of Europe which the Greco-Cretan crisis has 
caused. Public opinion is now openly divided, east against west. 
Great Britain, France, and Italy are arrayed against Russia, Germany, 
and Austria. It would not be surprising or unnatural if this division 
became more distinct and permanent. I do not desire to imply that 
there is any desire on the part of the Cabinets of the Western Powers, 
or any one of them, to secede from the European concert. The new 
cleavage is the work of public sentiment and nothing else.” 


QUEEN VIcTORIA has gone to Cimiez, near Nice, on the Mediter- 
ranean, in the south of France. She will remain there for some time. 
Preparations are progressing for the celebration in June of the comple- 
tion of her sixtieth year of reign. ‘‘ There is no doubt,” a dispatch 
says, ‘‘ that the display will be the grandest and largest ever seen in 
London. The royal procession itself will probably be a mile long, 
and the array of princes and princesses in it will exceed the Jubilee 
show in numbers and gorgeousness.”’ 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE death is announced, on the 11th instant, at Tunbridge Wells, 
England, of Prof. Henry Vrummond, well known by his books, 
‘«* Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” ‘‘ The Ascent of Man,” etc. 
He was born at Stirling, Scotland, in 1851, and was educated at the 
universities of Edinburgh and Tiibingen, Germany. He became a 
minister in the Free Church of Scotland (Presbyterian), and was fora 
time missionary at Malta. He was appointed a lecturer in science at 
the Free Church College, Glasgow, in 1877, and professor in 1884. 
He subsequently traveled with Professor Geikie in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and South Africa. 


—The House of Representatives, which began its session on the 13th, 
has 357 members, of whom 206 served in the last Congress, and 16 in 
former Congresses, while 132 have never served in Congress before. 
Politically classified there are 206 Republicans, 122 Democrats, and 29 
Fusion Silverites and Populists. 


—In Armenia, a Constantinople dispatch says, the Turkish officials 
are using every means to enforce the collection of taxes, despite the 
fact that the district has been devastated, and the people have scarcely 
anything to meet the demands made upon them. The Turkish troops 
have not been paid in months, and they threaten to commit excesses if 
their arrears of wages are not promptly settled. 


—‘* To talk of Greek as a dead language,’’ wrote the late Prof. 
John Stuart Blackie, in an article which has just been published, “ is 
to show an ignorance of the historical facts of western Asia and south- 
eastern Europe, of which men pretending to culture should be ashamed.’’ 
The article contends that the Greek language should be pronounced 
and treated in every way in our colleges like other modern languages, 
as the French and German, and our students should be able, after some 
proficiency, to speak the tongue of the ancient Greek and of the modern 
Greek, of Demosthenes and of King George, pronouncing it not after 
the present academic fashion, but as the Greeks of all time have pro- 
nounced it. We should, in brief, treat the Greek as the living lan- 
guage it is, 

—German societies in Chicago have adopted resolutions asking 
that free books and educational supplies be given to all pupils, on the 
ground that the present plan of giving text-books to ‘‘ pauper pupils ”’ 
tended to create social classes among the children. 

—We wish to say that we are glad that, in selecting his Cabinet, 
President McKinley, without knowing it, happened to select one Ro- 
man Catholic. No man ought to be chosen or rejected because he is a 
Catholic, but there are enough Catholics in the country to make it a 
happy thing that they happen to be represented.—/ndependent. (The 
member referred to is Judge McKenna, of California, the Attorney- 
General. ) 

—The very day President McKinley was speaking such strong 
words for arbitration and urging that the treaty should be ratified as an 
example for other nations, news came from Norway of the appointment, 
by unanimous vote of the Storthing, of a committee of nine to consider 
the question of negotiating treaties of arbitration with other nations. 
Switzerland also has arbitration in view. What we have already done 
is calling the attention of other countries to the humane method of 
dealing with international disputes. —Jndependent. 
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—Nitrate of potash accumulates in valuable quantities in the 
organically rich, alluvial plains of India and China, the nitrate rising 
to the surface with the moisture by capiliary attraction in the hot, dry 
season. There have been discoveries made lately in South Africa of 
nitrate deposits of a high degree of purity, and said to be in enormous 
quantities, derived from the direct putrefaction of animal excreta. 


—The author of “‘ The Fall of the Congo Arabs’’ declares that, 
in spite of the Belgian successes, civilization on the Congo, in Africa, 
has scarcely made the faintest beginning. In the Congo Territories 
cannibalism is prevalent to an extent unimagined in the West. 


—A naturalist of eminence finds that land birds make their jour- 
neys in the day time, and water birds by night. Large numbers of 
birds seek the extreme north for nest building ; and it is and always 
has been a matter of great interest to observers of these entertaining 
creatures, how it is that the old birds teach the young where and when 
to go for a food supply and how to get back to the original home to 
which it is said they return every summer. 


—The English Secretary of State for India has recently made this 
strong statement: ‘‘ The Government of India can not but acknowedge 
the great obligation under which it is laid by the benevolent exertions 
made by missionaries, whose blameless examples and self denying 
labors are infusing new vigor into the stereotyped life of the great 
population placed under English rule.” 

—The Orthodox Church of Russia is said to be the wealthiest 
church in the world, and the statement has been made that it could 
easily pay the national debt of the empire, amounting to £200,000,000, 
and yet not be impoverished. Strange to say, one great source of its 
income is the sale of candles. They are called consecrated candles, 
and during the Easter season the demand for them is immense. 


—A great emigration movement of Russian Jews from the Vistula 
provinces to Africa is taking place. The movement has reached such 
proportions in several districts of these provinces that the Jewish male 
population is greatly diminished, and business in the shops is princi- 
pally carried on by the women. The Polish papers announce that a 
remarkable exodus of Polish Jews to Africa has lately been observed in 
the Russo-Polish provinces. 


—A writer in one of the religious papers says: ‘*‘ Whoever wishes 
to see Palestine in the garb it has worn for unnumbered centuries must 
visit it soon. The people are adopting European dress and ways. Our 
inventions are coming. The telegraph is domiciled, and soon the 
crooked stick will give way to the plow; the camel stands aside or 
runs bellowing into the field, as I have seen him do, while the engine 
rushes on, and the Palestine of Bible days will be no more.” 


—aA classified list of (non-harmful) beverages was published re- 
cently in the Chautauguan, of which we give a partial summary. 
Those which best relieve thirst are the sour liquids,—lemonade, rasp- 
berry vinegar, and other fruit juices. The carbonated and mineral 
waters are best for eliminating waste material. Hot drinks, as tea, 
coffee, and hot water, also do this,—particularly through the kidneys 
and skin. The liquids given to soothe irritated or inflamed surfaces in 
coughs and fevers are mucilaginous, like flaxseed tea, gruel, and 
arrowroot. The nutrient beverages are cocoa, chocolate, malt ex- 
tracts, and—because of the milk and sugar added—tea and coffee. 
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NOTICES. 

| *,* The next Conference under the care of 

| Comeend Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at West Chester, on First-day, Third 
month 21, 1897, at 2.30 p. m., on the subject of 
Temperance. Prof. Jesse H. Holmes is ex- 
pected to be present. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*,* Interesting public meeting of Girard 

Avenue Temperance Workers, 17th street and 
Girard avenue, on Sixth day evening, Third 
month 26, at 8 o’clock. Prof. William I. Hull, 
of Swarthmore College, will lecture on the 
“* George Junior Republic.’’ 
invitation. 


Please extend the 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Burling 
ton Quarterly Meeting of Friends will hold a 
meeting in the Friends’ meeting-house at Cross- 
wicks, N. J., on First-day, Third month 28, 
1897, at 2.30 p.m. Subjects, ‘*‘ Temperance,’ 
and “ Tobacco.” Dr. J. D. Janney expects to 
address the meeting. All are cordially invited. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 

*,* First-day School Unions occur in Third 
month as follows: 

27. Haddonfield, N. J. 
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"4,4 A Circular Meeting, under the care of «| YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


committee of the Western Quarter, will be 
held at Fallowfield, on the 11th of Fourth 
month, to convene at 3 o’clock. 
SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 
*,* Friends’ Conference on the subject of 
Temperance and any Philanthropic work will 
be held at Marlboro’ meeting-house, East Marl- 
boro’, Chester county, on 21st inst., at 2 p. m. 
Speakers are expected to be present, and some 
exercises given in commemoration of Neal 
Dow's anniversary. All interested are invited. 
Francis W. HIcks, 
SaraH C. Booru, } Clerks. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has appointed the following 
meetings for Third month : 

21. Winchester and Aisquith Street. 
28. E. Nottingham and Gunpowder. 
JouNn J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union 
will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, 
Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day, Third 
month 27, attoa.m. The subject, ‘‘ Should 
not Friends Bear a Stronger Testimony in rela- 
tion to National Arbitration?” will be opened 
by Moorestown School. 

GEORGE L. GILLINGHAM, ) - 
ANNA SHEPPARD, \ Clerks. 

*,* Friends’ Literary and Library Associa- 
tion.—A lecture on “ Civil Service Reform,” by 
Josephine Shaw Lowell,in Library Room, No. 
226 E. 16th St., New York, Third month 25, 
1897, at 8 p. m. 

Grorce A. McDowELL, President. 
ALBERT R. LAWTON, Secretary. 
*,* Meetings appointed by the New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
THIRD MONTH : 
21. Oswego. 
28, Kakiat. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

W. Phila. Meet’g, Third Mo. 28, ‘‘ 11.00 “ 
Merion “Fourth ‘* 11, “ 10.30 °° 
Haverford $s “ * 26, Z0.00 “ 
Fairhill * Foe * @* 3.00 pm 
Cuas, E. THomas, Clerk of Committee. 

*.* The Philanthropic Committees of the 
(Philadelphia) Yearly and (Bucks) Quarterly 
Meeting will hold Conferences as follows : 

Bristol, last First-day in Third mo. 1897. 
Commencing at 2.30 p. m. 
SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 
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We will sell this quar- 
tered oak chair elegantly 
finished, for $1.50 each, 
until Fourth month Ist, 
1897. Former price, $2.50. 


Jos. L. Shoemaker 
0., 


Furniture, Upholstery, 
and Fixtures, 


926 Arch Street. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


shing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 


Te-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, | 


from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 
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Matchless in Every Feature. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 


| COAST willleave New York and Philadelphia Jan- 


uary 27, February 24, and March 27, 1897. Five 
weeks in California on the first tour and four weeks 
on the second. Passengers on the third tour will 
return on the regular trains within nine months 
Stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi 
Gras festivities on the second tour. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, allowing two weeks in Florida, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, 
February 9 and 23,and March 9, 1897. Rate, cover- 
ing —— ses en route in both directions, $50.00 from 
New York and $48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON 


Tours, each covering a period of three days, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia December 29, 
1896, January 21, February 11, March 11, April 1 and 
22, and May 13, 1897. Rates, including transportation 
and two days’ accommodation at the best Washing- 
ton Hotel, $14.50 from New York and $11.50 from 
Philadelphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


Returning Direct, or via 


RICHMOND AND WASHINGTON, 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December 26, 
ae 28, February 20, March 18, and April 
15, A 


For detailed itineraries and other information, 


| apply at the ticket agencies or address Geo. W. 


Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


| Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Pa 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGLN CER AND JOURNAL. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 
and healthfulness. Assures the food against 
alum and all forms of adulteration common to 
the cheap brands. 

Roya. Baktnc Powper Company, 


106 Wall is New York. 


~ J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT St., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LRTTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
[he purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on n deposits. 





Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JosEPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 

Presi 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 
611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed) 
Oe ae (paid in), 
SURPLU 

ONDIVIDED PROFITS, 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on =~ and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 

JOSEPH _ RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS, 
Nicholas Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, a> 8. Sayres, 
John Lucas, Bolton Winpenny, 
; awood Becker, 





. P 
Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 
Howard L. Haines. 


~ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phila. Pa. 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North bees: Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a Genera Trust and Banxine Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts ar 
&xECUTOR, ee, Callocted, leoal Hitete tomantod 5 Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete 
terest or Dividends for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 

President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. W: M. Byrn. 


Beecutive Commitice: Wm. H. Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Biar. 
Francis A White, Math P 


C. Fenton, Lewis A. Guasdortft. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G | RA R D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE 1H#SURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, Safe —— Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate, 


HENRY T/ ATNALL, Vice-President. 

J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sohiertor. 
EDW.SYDEN AM PAGE. Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS: 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
L } AW, 


EFFINGHAM MORRIS. President 
WILLIAM N. | LY, Treas 


EFFINGHAM . oes 
JOHN A. BRO 

BENJAMIN W. Ww RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. SIMS 
PEMBERTON 5S. ae UECEINGOE, 


GEORGE H. Me -FADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACO 


HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Ner Cosr. Itis Porety Murua; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Sueptus of over Tages Mrituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INCONTESTABLE. 

Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company o of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
(meaty a T. WISTAR BROW JN; Vice-President and Actuar) 
insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust O 
ULKE: Assistant t Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 








Trust Funds 
t. SAMUEL 
aga 8. aE 


—e 
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| REMOVAL. 


For many years our Hosiery buyer 
has paid yearly visits to all the great 
European Hosiery centres, in order to 
gather direct from the best makers the N — yagi 
newest and most desirable hosiery. We | = erect. 
pass the goods over our counters with 


but one small profit between the maker, | _ skillful attention. 


over 3,000 miles away, and our patrons ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 


in and about Philadelphia. SPECIALTIES. 


We call special attention to: eee eee oe ee. 
500 PAIRS WOMEN’S REMBRANT| 97” Mstet ate ordered. 
2 0 
’ LISLE HOSE —very superior ingrain OFFICE Hours: 
Hermsdorf fast black, which we offer at - . > _ Tames ieee. 
25 Cents Per Pair. 7 


Ordinarily sold for 50 cents. 


COTTON HOSE —fast black, very fine 


n sell you shoes—at any 
| 
with herring bone split soles, at. . 25c, 


ind of shoes, 
For lining Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 


ume $3 00, $4 00, or $5 00 Grades. 
SeetttEY' RE DIFFERENT. 


LISLE HOSE —beautiful novelties, at 39e. 
CHILDREN’S COTTON» 
double knees, fast blag ™ 
18, 25, 35, and pe re 5 
3 pairs of the 35 cent kind = $1.00. 


Sizes up to9. They are qualities that we know 
all about. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 


Bring Untold Suffering. 
TRY DELAVAU’S REMEDY. 


Instant and Infallible. 


CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 


All Work @uaranteed. 


A nN ybody » price, BUT they’re anybody's 


| TCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 


Wisin Cough and Croup 


At Druggists or Depot, Sixth and Wood Sts., Phila 


~§ & Seabee 


